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OUNG MAN WANTS SECRETARIAL 


ENGAGEMENT with Literary Men. (Qualifications; considerable 
- orance, fair capacity for —, some Literary Enthusiasm, and the 
lity to write Shorthand. Could be disengaged in one month,—Address 


5. H., 7603, Sell’s Advertising Offices, London, 
EK BURNE - JONES. — PERMANENT 
@ PHOTOGRAPHS of many of the Pictures and drawings of go 


Artist have been made by = EDERICK HOLLYER, ai and can ne 
obtained from him direct at 9, 


Subjects and prices will be Sent post free on mye) mm 4 


Bok PLATES, in Medival and Modern 


Styles, Designed and Ergraved on Copper, or Steel, by 
THOMAS MORING, Ist Avenué Hotel Buildings: i High Holborn, W.C. 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION 


SOCIETY.—NEXT EXHIBITION, in the New Gallery, OPEN 
MONDAY, Cot.7.—Full particulars of the SECRETARY, 45, Great Marl- 
borough-street, W. 


}yteevest SCHOOL of ART, Sussex. 
—Principa 


W. FRANK CALDERON.—In eddition to the 
usual indcor Classes, SPECIAL CLASSES will be held out of doors for 
SEPTEMBER, LANDSCAPE PAINTING during JULY, AUGUST, and 

P’ 


HE NEW GALLERY, Regent-street.— 


SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 9till 7, Admission Is, 


0 AUT HORS. 


MESSRS, ROPER & DROWLEY ara prepared to ADVISE 
AUTHORS desiring to ) publish. Every attention paid to details. Best 
quality work carefully prep charge, 

a & DROWLEY, !1, Ludgate Hi.1, London, E.C. 


PRELL MINARY SCIENTIFIC—FIRST 


ls pomp ere _EXAMINATION—SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS,— 

1 TUTOR, M.A., F.1.C., F.C.8., lst M.B,, Camb., 

pm a in ae near river, within half-an-hour of the chief hospitals, 
offers and residence to a few GENTLEMEN reading subjects = 
above examivations, Individual Tuition with practical work in 






































MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





FOR THE CIRCULATION 


AND SALE OF BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for books exchangeable by the Library Messengers) from Two Guineas 


per 


SUBSORIPTIONS for the COUNTRY. 


um, 
From Two Guineas per Annum. 


Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the cost of carriage, 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on 
Prospectuses and Clearance Lists 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


Sale, Second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 
sent postage free on application, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


Branch Offices—241, Brompton-road, S.W., and 2, ‘King-street, Cheapside. 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 
WALES, BANGOR. 


(Incorporated under Royal Charter, and Receiving an annual 
Parliamentary Grant.) 


PrincipaleH, R. REICHEL, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ Co'lege, Oxford. 
DEPARTMENTS. 
I, ARTs. 
Subjects. Prcfessors. 
..W. Rhys Roberts, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 
Latin..+ses......00+-E. V. Arnold, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Camtridge. 
French and German.. —— fF ™_ B.A. (Camb. and London), Ph.D 
Leipz! 
English .,..ccssee«..The Principal, 
Philosophy ,,........Henry Jones, M.A., late Clark Fellow of Glasgow 
Univeisity. 
Mathematics .....,.,G. B. Mathews, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Welsh ..! . ..++,.0sLecturer—J, Morris Jones, B.A. 
Coll,, Oxford, 
II, SCIENCE, 
Physics..soes........Andrew Gray, M.4., F.R.S.E. 
Chemis'ry ....++....J.J. Dobbie, M.A., D.Sec., late Clark Fellow of Glas- 
gow University. 
B'ology.....++.eeee..B. W. Phillips, M.A. (Camb.', B.Se. Gens. ), late 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The next Session opens on Sete Ist, 1889, Inclusive Tuition Fee, 
£10 a year. Registration Fee, £1 1 y Fees n the 
scale of £1 1s. per term for six tours’ a Ly The Ccllege possesses tom 
sive and well-equipped Laboratories in Physics, Chemistry, and Bi»logy. 

The College Courses include the Subjects for Degrees of London Univer- 
sity in Arts and Science, TheChemistry and Botany Courses are recognised 
for Medical Graduation in the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
Students can make one Annus Medicus at this College. The Science 
Courses are recognised fe two years of the three years’ degree course of the 
Univers‘ty of Edinburg 

aonquyente are ame made for the opening of an Agricultural Depart- 

ment next &ssion. 

The average cost of living (including College —. fees) at Bangor for 
the Session (33 weeks) is from £20 to £40, A list of registered Lodging- 
houses is bens at the College. A Hall of Residence for Women was opened 
in October, 1888. For detailed information as to Courses, Entrance and 
other Scholarships, &c,, apply to the Registrar, 

Bangor, June 1, 1889, W. CADWALADR Davigs, 


I NIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL for 
WOMEN, BANGOR. 
(In connection with the University Colleze of North Wales,) 


, late Scholar of Jesus 








Lady-Principal—Miss FRANCES E. HUGHES, 
The Hall bas been establ'shed to provide a home for Women studying at 
the University Coli«ge. 2 built for this special purpose, it affords 
thirty students on the Newvham priociple of 
separate study oy "The house stands in extensive grounds, which 
pene - @ garden, lawn-tennis court, and a wooded hill private to the 
students, 


Fees from £30 to £40 for the College year, iz to d 
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AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudic’s Library.) 


THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lorerz 
di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinel, Coreezio, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &«., REPRODUCED in AUTOTYP R, 
Permanent’ Photography, from the grand Works in the Louvre, 
Hermitage, Uffiz', Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery,London ; 
the Hoyal Collections at Windsor end Buckingham Palace, 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
great interest to lovers of art. Visitors are welcome to come and study 
them, and will not be solicited to make purch 

For further particulars, sond for = new cee, 40, pages and pro 
— entitled “* AUTOTYP al and E 

ee per post to any address, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 185 pp., free per post for 6d, 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB- 
LISHERS to produce by the Autotype Processes Book I)lustrations of the 
highest excellence of any subject capable of being photographed. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon's “ aoe t 
Seals of England"; Dr. Crookshank’s “* Micro-Photographs of Bacteria” 

* Famous Monuments of Central India,” for tir Lepel Griffin, K.C.8,1, 
—o of Early Italian Engravings,” for the Trustees of the British 

um: “* The Palwographical Society's Fasciculus for 1888"; Il:ustra- 
tions for the “* Journal of the Hellenic Society,” &c, 


For specimens, prices, and full particulars, app!y to the MANAGER, 


UT O-GRAVUR E. 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
copper. 
Portraits from Paintings by Pettie, R.A., Ouless, R.A,, Tloll, R.A ; 
——— bo Copies of Drawings, Etchings, &c.; and * Examples of 
of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
tite and from Nature, can be seen at the AUFOTYPE GALLERY. 
Estimates aod particulars on application, 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For ibn aga apply to the SECRETARY, L.L A, Scheme, the Un'versity, 
St. Andrew: 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION OF 


OMEN TEACHERS.—SCHOOLS and FAMILIES SUPPLIED 
with TEACHERS of UNIVERSITY QUALIFICATIONS, either permanent 
or for lccturirg, coaching in syecial subjects, or visiting teaching.— Apply 
to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, Kensington, 

Fee, § 2s, 6d. to Employ: rs evgsging a Member, 
For E apply to Miss L. HaIGH, 44, Shirland I Road, W. 
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For further information apply to the LaDY oeen, 


N.B,—The College Courses include most of the suljects required for the 
Oxford Higher Examinations for Women, and the Cambri¢ge Higher Local 








Biology, &c., in well equipped laboratory. Boatirg and Teonie Te rs 
moderate and inc!usive.—Particulars on sooteeten, by letter, to t CIENCE 
TUTOR, May’s Advertising | 162, Piceadi:ly. 


TO HEADS OF any SCHOOLS, aes SCHOOLS, 
Es’ COLLEGES, 
NOW ON VIEW, an ‘jae selection A ‘BOOKS, » Lo leathcr 
bindicgs, and in new styles of half-bindings, at Wholesale P; 


Also, FANCY and USEFUL AKTICLES, Cortificat : 
suitable for PRIZES. 8, Medals, &e., 
Lists post free. 


MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL Co., Limited, ~ oo Birm' 
and 7, Market-street, Leicestei i mamas 





rpRin ITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be JULY 
16TH and 17TH. Several Scholarships cff-red, £'0. Ages undir 15 and 
under 13. Candidates entertained at College. CandiwWates et distance 
examined at near. r Centree,—Particulars from Rev, the WARDEN, 











TO SCULPTORS, MODELLERS, BRONZISTS, AND OTHERS, 


NATIONAL ARMADA MEMORIAL. 


The Committee of the above are prepared to RECEIVE TENDERS for 
the EXECUTION of the BRONZE WO with this 

the Stone-work of which is now in ae at erection on Plymouth Hoe, 
The Bronzes will consist of Figures, Bas-rcliefs, Shields of Arme, Medal- 
lions, and other Embellishments, 

The Tenders to include Modelling, Casting, and Fixing complete in every 
respect, in accordance with the Origins! Design of Mr. Herbert A. Gubble, 
Pomidontio .B.A., Y ges subject to such modifi:ations as are named in the 

Printed Castes of the Specifications and General Conditions may be 
obtained of ths Architect, £9 and 60, Cornhill, London, E.C.; or oF the 
undersigned, who will be pleased to give any necessary information. 


By order of the Committee, 
W.H,. K WRIGHT, Hon, Sce. 








NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MRS. PFEIFFER. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


FLOWERS OF THE NIGHT. 
By EMILY PFEIFFER, 


Author of “‘ Gerard’s Monument,” “The Rbyme of the 
Lady of the Rock,” “* Under the Aspens,” 
“ Sonnets,” &c. 

“* The hymn in praise of death is an eloquent and musical vindication of 
that shadow feared of map, There is much true end fine poetry in the 
volame.”—Sunday Times. 

** Numerous passages which bear the impres of a spiritual experience 
anda technical perfection which belong solely to genius.” —Academy. 

‘* Mrs. Pfeiffer’s many admirers will renew their pleasure in reading this 
excellent volume, This writer has en crigin-1 and individual gift of 
portry, which, while it moulds itseif in the form of a strict and impersonel 
art, is perhaps’ the greatest charm of her work.”—Scolaman. 











Drakeo:Chamber, Flymouth, June 25th, 1889, 


LONDON TRUBNER & CO., LuDGAT# HILL, 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 85,— JULY, 1889,——2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS, 
THE PORTRAIT OF MR. W. H. By OscAR WILDE. 
SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD. By A PRISON VISITOR, 
NATURAL EMIGRATION. BY JOHN MARTINEAU, 
LADY BABY. CHAPs, XXIV.-XXVI. 
THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. From SCHILLER, 
BY Sir THEOPORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
RECENT CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO. BY W., W. Story. 
ISFAHAN TO PBUSHIRE, ROADS AND RESOURCES OF SOUTHERN 
Persia. By Cou, MARK 8. BELL, V.C., RE, 
ABOUT T&E UMBRELLA MENDER: A STUDY, 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN, B.A. 
AN ARCADIAN SUMMER. THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN IMPRES- 
SIONIST.—CONCLUSION, 
CRITICAL POSITION OF EUROPEANS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh a-d London. 


BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 


CAESAR.-D EB EL LO noe. Lul I (CO. | NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ay me cw late Assistant Master at Rugby School, Extra | CLEO PATRA: being an Account 
“ Stands bigh among tho best classics we have met.”—Saturday Review- of the Fall an and Vengeance of or his, the Ro al 
a ul Egyptian, as forth by his own hand. 
See Ce ooekS |  HSHIDER HagGano. "Withw Full-page Tus 
Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen Col‘eze, Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo, trations by M. Greiffenhagen and R. Caton Wood- 
cloth, 33, ville. 1 vol., crown 8v0, 68. 


“*It is 1 i h ro thorough piece of work. The notes 
are clear and to the polat.”—Academy. _ *,° Fits y Lesee-Esoce Copies have been printed on 
Dickinson's Fine Art Paper. Price can be obtained 


EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. With Introduc- | through all Booksellers. 
tion and Notes, by C. B. HEBERDEN, M.A., Fellow a 4 Tutor of 
THE WRONG BOX. By Roserr 


Brasenose College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, c‘oth, 2s. 
** Will be found useful. The notes are practical and to the point.” 

LOUIS STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. 


ipectator. 
“* All that an edition of this play should be.”"—Ox/ord Magazine, 
“‘ This is a story in the delightfully crazy manner of 
the ‘New Arabian Nights’—a farcical romance......To 
the reader it will yield the rich enjoyment of watching 
the play of as fine a fancy as ever drew men’s thoughts 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List. 








LIVY.—BOOK XXI. With Introduction 
and Notes, by M. T. TATHAM, M. 4,, Balliol Col'eg, Oxford, Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

** A thoroughly good school book ”—Saturday Review. 
“The book contains a vast quantity of good work, and we can heartily 
jd it."—Journal of Education. 





THE “SCOTTISH ART REVIEW- 


JULY, 1889, 
Contains Articles on HENRY MUHRMAN, by GRAHAM R, Tomsoy, with 
Ten Original Drawirgs by Muhrman,— PROFESSOR HERKOMER’S 
PICTORIAL MUSIC-PLAY, by Miss ALICE CORKRAN, with Three Original 
Drawings by T. Crawfurd Hamilton, R.S.W.—THE MANSIONS of SCOT. 
LAND and their CONTENTS; I. Pinkie House, by J. M. GRAY, F.S.A., 
with Four Original Drawings by T. Crawford Hamilton, R.8.W.—PADDY 
o’ the PIT, an Eccentric O!d Dominie, by WM. JOLLY, H.M.LS., with Two 
Original Drawings by James Cadenhead.—MEDIAEVAL WAYFARERS, 
with Two Illustrations.—IBSEN on the STAGE, by ARTHUR SYMONS,— 
NOTES, REVIEWS, &c., &c. 
From all Booksellers.—Price One Shilliog, 
London: ELLIOT Stock. 


KNOWLEDGE: an Illustrated Mespsias 
of Science—Simply Worded—Exactly Described—Pr'ce SIXPENCE, 
The JULY Number contains Articles on—HOW LONG DOES a FLASH of 
LIGHTNING LAST? by A. C. RANYARD.—TIGER-BEETLES, by E. A. 
BUTLER.— PHOSPHATES as FERTILISERS, by D. A. Louis.—OUR 
MICROSCOPIC FOES, by A. W. WILLIAMS —EARTH-WORMS, by F. 
MANSEL SyYMPSON.—CHESS and WHIST COLUMNS,—STAR-BORN 
METEORS, by the late RICHARD A, PROCTOR.—Aud other Articles of 
Interest. 
London : W. iH. AIEEE & Co., 13, Waterloo- place; and ofall | Booksellers. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL REVI EW. 
Vol. IfI., Nos 5 and 6 (Double Number), JULY.—is, 
Subscription price (12 Nos,), 21s., post-free, 
CONTENTS, 


RECENT ARCHJEOLOGICAL RESEARCH. No. IV.—Ancient Greece. 
By CECIL SMITH, 


THE IDENTIFICATION of “ry yin and MODERN WEIGHTS and the 
ORIGIN of GRAINS. By O. E. 


TOTEMISM in BRITAIN. No. I. ie L, GOMME. 
THE ETRUSCAN NUMERALS, By RoBerT BrRowy, junr. 


NOTES from PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, No. 8.—Report on New 
Guinea (concluded). 
_Davip Nort, 3 270, Strand, 





Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 103, 6d, 


abou and LIFE of the PEOPLE, 


Volume I, : EAST LONDON. 

Edited by CHAnLes BooTH, With a large Coloured Map. Contiibutors 
CHARLES BOOTH, BEATRICE POTTER, DAVi0 F, ScuLoss, ERNEST Aves 
STEPHEN N. FOX, Jesse ARGYLE, CLARA E. COLLET, I, LLEWELLYN 
SMITH, 


Contents: 1. The Classes.—2. 1h Tra‘les (Docks, Tailoring, Bootmaking, 
Furniture, Tubacco, Silk, Women’s Work).—3. Special Subjects (Sweating, 
Influx of Population, Jewish C ity). : 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- ~garden, London ; 
and 20, South sememnuemncieeniat pn, 


- SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
({LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS (Royal 


Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals),—Roya Mail Steamer 
*‘COLUMBA” cr “IONA,” from GLASGOW Daily, at 7 a.m., from 
GREENOCK, at 8.50 a.m., conveying, in connection with bis West High and 
Steamers, Passengers for Olan, Fort-William, Inverness, Lockawe, Skye, 
Gairloch, Steffu, Iona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Off cial Guide, 3d,; Illus- 
trated, 6d. and 1s,, by post; cr at W.H SmiTH & Son’s Railway Book- 
stalls.—Time Bill, with Map and Fares, froe from the Owner, Davip 
MACBRAYNE 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. 














ESTABLISHED 1681. 


Bi®KBECK BANK 


build! Chancery-lane, 
— por CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayaule 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
the minimum monthly l.alances, when rot drawn below £100. pore 
The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge th Custody 
Deeds, Writings, and other Vi 1; the collection of Bills 
efExchange, ee and Coupons; anate the 
Shares and Annuities, Letters of Credit and Chroviar Notes issued. 
PP saaaaaaay ALMANACK, with full particulars, post- free, on 
“ ba FRaxcis RAVENSOROFT, Manager 














aside from every day cares.’’—Scotsman, 


JUDGE LYNCH: a Tale of the 


California Vineyards, By GEORGE H. JESSOP. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The 


Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of 
Glasgow, in 1888. By F. MAX MULLER, K.M., 
— reed of the French Institute. Crown 
VO, 108s. 6d. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. _ By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. Third Series, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SWISS TRAVEL and SWISS 
GUIDE-BOOKS. By W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 
Fellow of Magdaien College, Oxford, and Editor of 
the “ Alpine Journal.” Crown 8vo, 10s, 64. 


PLATO.—_THE APOLOGY. Edited, with 


Notes and wy for the Use of Schools, by ST. GEORGE 
STOCK, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford ; Editor of ‘* Pilato: Meno.” 
Extra feap. 80, cloth limp, 2s. 
* A better edition could not be placed in the hands of the student.” 
Schoolmaster. 


SHAKESPEARE.—HENRY THE FIFTH. 
eee by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, D.C.L, Extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 
” This edition is simply without a rival. None even comes second to it.” 


Vestminster Review, 
of inf. tion given in a simple and con- 





“The notes are a 
c'se fashion,” —A Ase 


A CLASS-BOOK of ELEMENTARY | 


——- By W. W. FISHER, M.A., wed of Chemistry 
in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, s. 6d, 
** The book is of sterling value.”— Nature. 


EUCLID REVISED. Containing the Essen- 


tials of the Elements of Plane Geometry as given by Euclid in his first 
Six Books. Edited by R.C. J. NIXON, M.A., Mathematical Master, 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Sold in Parts as follows :—Book I., 1s.; Books I. and IL., 1s, 64.; 
I.—IV., 3s.; Books V. and VL., 3s. 


“* We heartily commend the book to the attention of school ters.” 
Journal of Education. 


BOOK-KEEPING. By Sir R. G. C. Hamil- 


TON, K.C.B,, and JOHN BALL, Co-Examiners in Book-keeping for the 
Society of Arte. New and Enlarged Edition. Limp, 2s. Now ready, price Sixpence. 
Ruled Exercise Books adapted to the above may be had, price 23. 


pa “Specially selected by the Commissioners of National Education, T H E N BE W R E V I E W. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post free on application. No. II. JULY. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Olarendon Press CONTENTS : 


Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.O. THE SHAH.........By the Rt. Hon. Lord Casttet0wn. 
- MATTHEW ARNOLD. Part I. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. By the Lorp Cxu1eF Justick oF ENGLAND. 
THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and | THE EIGHT HOURS’ MOVEMENT. 
DEMOORACY. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, By Cuaries BRADLavan, M.P. 
-A., MP. TALK and TALKERS of TO-DAY. 
mpems: Zhe Culaie dindrances of the English | pH~ SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. 


Con 
Oligarchy.—Causes and Hin ces of Reform.—The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress.— Ihe I, By Lord ExsrinatTon, M.P. 
II. By Sir GEoRGE BADEN-POWELL, M.P. 


ia Mono) ——— Distribution of Wealth.—Demo- 
THE EIFFEL TOWER...........c0s00000+000059 M, EIFFEL. 


cratic Mo: 
GREYFRIAR.............By ST. GEORGE Mivakt, F.R.S. 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of | THREE TYPES of WOMANHOOD. 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. By the Countsss OF OORK. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. nda 
Te Tints of ‘Moral, Poxco-~The Limits. of t Phy cal Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
Force.—The Sources ot Popular Enthusiasm.—* Re- 
publicanism: Form and Substance.” Price 8s. ; postage 43d. 
A DI S& 
By A DESCENDANT. 


J.T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta-street, saiteneannanienien 


Books 

















Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free. 














Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
a, FUENIVAL ae HOLBORN, E. oO. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
A HISTORY of the STUDY of MATHEMATICS at 


CAMBRIOGE. By W. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer on Mathematics of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LATIN HEPTATEUCH. Published piecemeal, 


by the French Printer, WILLIAM MOREL (1560), ond the e+ Deneiictioes, x. MARTENE a 9 
and J. B. PITRA (1852-88). Critically reviewed by JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A., Professor of Latin in 
the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of St. Ji ohn College. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL according: to ST. MATTHEW, in Anglo- 


Saxon and Forthambeion Versions, & aa es cally, aren arranged: with Oollations exhibiting all the Readings 
of allthe MSS. Edited by the Re SKEAT, Lit Dy Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo- 
Faxon. New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth 
“St. Mark,” “St. Luke,” “ St. Son” ee with the above, by the same Editor, 10s. each. 
The Four Gospels, as above, bound ia one volume, price 80s, 


Lonpon: O. J. OLAY & SONS, Oampnipcz University Press WarEHouse, Ave Maria Lane; 
Guascow; 263, ArayLe Street. 
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Square 8vo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of a SLAVE. 


By H. H. JOHNSTON, F.RGS,. F.Z.8., &, 
Author of “‘ The Kilimanjaro Expedition,’ &c. With 
47 Full-page Illustrations, engraved facsimile from 
the Autho1’s Drawings. 

“ The volume has a distinct value to serious students 
of African life and manners. It is the story of a slave 
told by himself—a man born somewhere about the 
Niger region half a century ago, who has gone through 
many vicissitudes since. The poor fellow tells his story 
in a simple, natural style, and Mr. Johnston has 
been very successful in keeping up the delusion....... 
Altogether the book is well worth reading.’’— Times. 





Demy 8vo, 5s. 


ANGLO-SAXON ABOLITION 
of NEGRO SLAVERY. 


By Prof. F. W. NEWMAN. 





Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, 5s. 


CELTIC IRELAND. 


By SOPHIE BRYANT, D.8c., Author of ** Educa- 
tional Ends.”’ 


** Mrs, Bryant’s chapters upon the influence exerted 
by Irish thought and learning, arms, and arts upon the 
neighbouring island and upon Europe in the early 
centuries of our era, her account of the laws and state 
of society in Pagan and Christian Ireland, and of the 
political institutions and arts of Erin in its palmy dsys, 
are deeply interesting.’’—Scotsman. 

“No reader will rise from the perusal of the volume 
without the pleasurable feeling that he has been botn 
instructed and delighted.’’—DManchester Guardian, 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 
JACOB’S LETTER, 
and other Stories. 


By ROWLAND GREY, Author of “ By Virtue of 
his Office,” “ Lindenb!umen,” &3. 





THE WAGNER FESTIVAL AT BAYREUTH. 
PARSIFAL : 
a Festival Play 


by RICHARD WAGNER. A Study by ALFRED 
GURNEY, M.A., Vicar of St. Derusber’, Pimlico, 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


DEAN CARRINGTON’S METRICAL VERSION 
OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. 


By THOMAS a K@MPIS. A Metrical Version, 
by HENRY OARRINGTON, M.4., Dean and 
Rector of Bocking. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


** Dean Carrington’s translation is smooth and fluent 
and will be welcome to the lovers of 1 Kempis.” : 
Manchester Guardian. 
** Will be welcome to a large number of readers....... 
The verse as a whole is dignified and musical, and the 
same level is maintained throughout the eae 
col:man, 





NEW VOLUME OF SACRED VERSE. 
SURSUM CORDA; 


or, Song and Service. 


By GEORGE F. E. SCOTT, Author of “Theodora, 
and other Poems.” Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
printed in red and black, with interleaved Prose 
and Original Devices, 3s, 6d. 


‘Mr. Scott has already proved himself to be a poet 

¢ focal ee — — spans will 
mon, e devotion 

the present day.” —Scotsman. “ as 





Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
VERSE MUSINGS on NATURE, 
FAITH, and FREEDOM. 


By JOHN OWEN, Author of “Evenings with 
the Skeptics,” and Editor of Glanvill’s “‘Scepsis 
Scientifica.” 


ee 





LONDON : 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





NEW WORK NOW READY 


BY 


MR. SERJEANT ROBINSON. 





In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 128. 


BENCH and BAR. 


Reminiscences of One of the Last 
of an Ancient Race. 


By Mr. SERJEANT ROBINSON. 





“Full of comparatively fresh 
forensic anecdotes and humour of 
the courts.”— World. 


“Full of amusing anecdotes, 
pleasing recollections, and interest: 
ing comments.” — Globe. 


“Contains some good stories of 
ancient days in the courts.” 
Court Journal. 


‘The author’s recollections of 
contemporaries are excellently told 
and are highly interesting.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“There is only one way to ex- 
haust the brightness and good 
humour of these reminiscences, 
and that is to read them through.” 

Scotsman. 

‘Tt is refreshing to find a book 
that is salted with entertaining 
anecdotes, which, though some of 
them may be well known to legal 
readers, will be for the most part 
perfectly fresh to the public at 
large, and better still are generally 
worth the telling.”—Morning Post. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limirzp, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





BLACKIE & SON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, VOLS. I. and II. 


To be cempleted in 8 vols., published quarterly, square 
8vo, cloth, 6s. each ; or half-morocco, 8s, 6d. each, 


BLACKIE’S 
MODERN CYCLOPEDIA., 


A Handy Book of Referenve on all Subjects and 
Jor all Readers. 

WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS AND MAPS. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A.. LL.D., 
Editor of *‘ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,’’ &c. 

**To judge from the two volumes published, ‘ Blackie’s 
Modern Cyclopedia,’ edited by Dr. Charles Annandate, 
will be found a boon tothe general reader. Some handy 
form of encyclopzedia has leng been wanted. This is 
comprehensive, without being bulky. The information 
is succinctly given, sufficiently copious, and strictly 
relevant. ith these good features must be noted the 
excellent type and paper, the useful woodcuts and mavs, 
of these neatly-bound octavo volumes,’’—Saturday Revie», 


NOW READY, VOLS. I. to VI. 
To be completed in Some. py 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
3. ° ° 


eac. 
THE HENRY IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY IRVING anp FRANK A. MARSHALL, 
And Illustrated by GorRDON BROWNE and 
other Artists. 

** It is not a scholar’s Shakespeare, or a bibliophile’s 
Shakespeare, or an artist’s Shakespeare ; it is essentially 
a Shakespeare for the general reaier. Mr. Frank Mar- 
shall bas done his work conscientiously, ingeniousiy, 
and altuzgether wel!.”—Pall Mall Gasetie. 


TENTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s, 


DESCHANEL’S 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated and Edited by 
J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.RS., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s Oollege, 
Belfast. 
Illustrated by 783 Engravings on Wood and Three 
Coloured Flateg. 
Published also in separate Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
Part I.—Mechanics, Hydrostatics, &c. 
Part II.—Heat. 
Part IIL.—E'ectricity and Magnetism. 
Part 1V.—Sound and Light. 
“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and a1- 
mirably illustrated, it forms a model work for a clas3ia 
experimental physics.”’—Sturday Review. 





In 4 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £3 6s, 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymo- 
logical, Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented, 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engraviogs on Wood. 

**It would be difficult for anyone not a specialist t> 
suggest any term of a technical nature which will not 
be found duly entered and explained here, The defi- 
nitions, too, are accurate and clear.”—Athenacum, 





Feap. 4to, cloth, 103. 61, ; half-morocco, 15s. 
A CONCISE ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. 


LITERARY, SOIENTIFIC, ETYMOLOGICAL, 
AND PRONOUNOING. 


Based on the New Edition of Ogilvie’s “ Imperial 
Dictionary.” 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
* The ‘Concise Dictionary’ stands first-and by a 


long interval— among all the one-volume English 
dictionaries hitherto published.”’— Academy. 

Imperial 16mo, Roxburgh, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 
THE STUDENTS ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNOING, AND 
EXPLANATORY. 

By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


Iilustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


“This is the best etymological dictionary we have 
seen at all within moderate compass.” — Spec ‘ator. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


Lis Tt. 





By H.M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 
DIARY KEPT DURING HIS LAST 
VISIT TO EUROPE IN 1878. 


RENDERED INTO ENGLISH BY 
GENERAL SCHINDLER and BARON LOUIS DE 
NORMAN. 


In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 128. 





NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
“MEMORY’S HARKBACK,” 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. GRETTON. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo., 12s. 


LYRICS and BALLADS. By Margaret 


L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” In 
1 vol., crown 8yo, 4s, 


NAPOLEON at ST. HELENA. By 
BARRY E. O’MEARA, Body-Surgeon to the 
Emperor. A New Edition with Introduction, 
copious Notes, and other Additions, und with 
several coloured Plates, Portraits, and Woodcuts. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 


W. P. FRITHS (R.A) AUTOBIO- 


GRAPHY and REMINISCENOES, Seventh 
Edition, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOUPS, SAVOURIES, SWEETS: with 


a Chapter on Breads, By A PRAOTIOAL HOUSE- 
WIFE. In1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 














NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CATERINA.” — 
ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. 


By the Author of “ Lauterdale,” &c. In 8 vols., 
crown 8yo, [On Monday next. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “FASOINATION,” &. 
PAST FORGIVENESS? By Lady 


MARGARET MAJENDIE, Author of “ Precau- 
tions,” &c. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


THE SEARCH for BASIL LYND- 


HURST. By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of “ Not 
Like Other Girls,’ &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. - 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY AT ALL 
LIBRARIES 


In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 
MARIE CORELLI'S NEW ROMANCE. 


ARDATH : 


THE STORY OF A DEAD SELF. 


Wherein are described the Wonder and 
Terrors of 


Al-kyris, the Lost City Magnificent. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DUKE’S 
MARRIAGE.” 


PRINCE RODERICK. By James 


BRINSLEY RICHARDS, Author of ** Seven Years 
at Eton,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“The book of the season of Eighty-nine is un- 
doubtedly Mr. Richard’s ‘ Prince Roderick,’ which 
opens up & new vein of experience, is closely graphic, 
without being impertinently personal, and maintains 


its interest from ‘ cover to cover.’ ”’— World. 





TWO NZW ADDITIONS TO 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NO VELS. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. By Rosa N. 


CAREY, Author of “ Only the Governess,” &c. In 
1 vol., crown 8y0, 68, 


THE ROGUE. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of “ Thirlby Hall,” &c. In 1 vol., crown 
8v0, 6s, 





Ricuanp Bentizxy & Sox, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Hor Majesty the Queen. 


Cassell& Company’sA nnouncements. 





JUST READY, 2 VOLS., PRICE 12s, 


UNDER A STRANGE MASK. 


FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Lady Biddy 
Fane,” &c. 


t New Year-Book for Business Men. 
JUST READY, price 5s. 


The Year-Book of Commerce: 


an Anuual Statistical Volume of Reference, showin 

the Movement of the Foreign Trade and Genera 
Economic Position of the Leading Countries of the 
World. Compiled under the authority of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and Edited 
by KENRIO B. MURRAY. 





Just ready, price 75. 6d. 
MEDICAL HANDBOOK OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 

For the Use of MEDICAL and other OFFICERS 
of COMPANIES. 


By JAMES EDWARD POLLOOK, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
and JAMES CHISHOLM, Fellow of the Institution 
of Actuaries, London. 


*," A Prospectus of the Work will be sent post free 
on application, 


Official Railway Guides, 
Just ready, price 1s.; or cloth, 2s. 


TheOFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


TO THE 
SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 
THE ROYAL MAIL ROUTE to PARIS, INDIA, and the 
COLONIES. 

With Illustrations on nearly every page. 
Uniform with the above. 


Puice 1s. each (post free, 1s, 3d.); or cloth, 2s. each (post 
free, 23 3d ), with Maps, Pians, and Illustrations on 
nearly every page. 

London and North Western Railway. Revised. 

London, Brighton, and Soath Coast Railway. 

London and South Western Railway. 

Midiand Railway. Revised 

Great Northern Railway. 


Great Western Railway. vised,;Edition preparing. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
THE SECRET of the LAMAS: a Tale 
of Thibet 
POPULAR EDITION, crown Svo, price 5s. 


THE ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY 


FANE, By FRANK BARRETL. 


‘A tale of adventure than which we have read few more 
thrilling, and it may possibly rank even above ‘ Allan 
Quartermain,’ ”’— Athenaeum. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, Sixty-third Thousand, price 5s. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. 


RIDER HAGGARD. With Full-page Original 
Illustrations by Walter Paget. 





SEconpD EpirTI0n, price 5s. 


THE ASTONISHING HISTORY of 


TROY TOWN. By “Q,” Author of “ Dead 
Man’s Rock,” 


Price 5s. 
COMMODORE JUNK. By G. Manville 


FENN, Author of “ Doubie Ounning,” &c, 


Twenty-seventh Thousand, price 5s. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert 


LOUIS STEVENSON. With,Twenty-five Illustra- 
tions and a Map. 


Thirteenth Thousand, price 5s. 


THE BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the 
Two Roses. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, price 5s. 


“KIDNAPPED.” By Robert Louis 


STEVENSON. With Sixteen Original Iilustra- 
tions by W. Hole, R.S.A. 





Casseiu & Comrany, Limrrev, Ludgate-hill, London. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON é& 62,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


TWO KINGS of UGANDA 


Or, Life by the Shores of the Victoria Nyanza. 
By ROBERT P. ASHE, M.A., 

Late of the Church Missionary Society’s Nyanza Mission 
With Illustrations and a new Map specially drawn 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Mr. Ashe’s deeply interesting narrative.” —Scotsman. 


** An excellent little volume.”’— World. 


MEMORABLE LONDON HOUSES. 


A Handy Guide, with Illustrative Anecdotes and a 

Reference Plan. By WILMOL HARRISON, 

With 100 Illustrations from Drawings by OC. H. 

— — expressly for the Work, Orown 8yo, 
oth, 1s. 6d. 

*,.* An EDITION DE LUX# of 259 Copies is in the 

press, each copy numbered and signed, price és. net. 


ERIC and CONNIE’S CRUISE in the 


SOUTH PACIFIC. By C.F. p—E M. MALAN, R.N. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“It is as pleasant a book as could be given to a boy 
who wants to know about the other side of the world.” 


Scotsman. 


PAST and PRESENT AUSTRALIAN 


LIFE. Being for the most part Personal Reminis- 
cences; with Stories of the first Explorers, Con- 


victs, Blacks. and the Bushrangers of Austral 


fa; 
and 2 ehort Historical Sketch of the Colonies, their 
Progress and Present Condition. By Rev. J. H. L. 
ZILUMANN (an Australian Native), Author of 


“Two Worlds are Ours,” &c. Crown 8vo, boards, 28. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO ““LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS.” 


THE OPEN DOOR: a Novel. By 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, Author of “ One 
Summer,” **Guenn,” &c. Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

‘The interest of the story, which is very sweet and engaging, is in 
seeing how he is won from bitterness by Gabrielle, a charming picture of 
young womanhood, The story is in some respects stronger than the former 
works of this author that have appeared. As it has all the old grace of 
manner, it shou d prove doubly popular.”—Scotsman. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 


HOUSE-BOAT. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author 
of “Ia Far Lochaber,” ‘A Daughter of Heth,” &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Small post 8vo, cloth 


“It is doubtful whether to any of Mr. Black’s novels there cin be so 
justly applied the epithet ‘ delivhtful’ as to his ‘Strange Adventures of a 
House-boat,’"—Morning Post. 


PASSE-ROSE. By Professor A. 8. 
HARDY, Author of * But Yet a Woman,” &c. 
Crown 8Vvo, cloth, 6s. 

* A genuine romance, harmonious ia tone and unique in imaginative con, 
ception, rivalling the best works of Mr, RK, L, Stevenson in the rapi : succes 
sion of striking incid and i them in the power of exciting 
personal sympathy for its characters, Its style has a grace and a force 
seldom ¢qualied, with an entire absence of trick and affectation.” 


Iilustrated Lon ton News. 
THE DESPOT of BROOMSEDGE 


COVE. By CHARLES EGBERT ORADDOOK, 
Author of “In the Tennessee Mountains,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

‘* Miss Murfree’s latest book is her best....In colour and picturesqueness, 
it is certainly a brilliant piece of work.....The author’s quality of dry 
humour is given such free play that the book may be read with a on wi 

cademu. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


JULY NUMBER. Contents :— 
THE STATE of IOWA. (With 14 Portraits.) Mr. 


JUSTICE MILLER. 

TO MASTER ANLHONY STAFFORD; a Poem of 
1632. (With 7 Illustrations, drawn by Edwin A. 
Abbey and Alfred P. ANDOLPH. 


f ‘arsons.) THOMAS 
PALATIAL ST. PETERSBURG. (16 Illustrations, 
am, and H. D. 


drawn by T. de Thulstrup, O. G 
Nichols.) THEODORE CHILD. 

THE BANKSof the BRANDY WINE. (With 4 Iilus- 
trations, from Photographs and Drawings by 
©. Graham.) HOowAarpD M. JENKINS. 

A LIT“rLE JOURNEY in the WORLD. A Novel. 

Part IV. Onaptks DUDLEY WARNER. 

a \ 4’8 COAT OF ARMS. A Story. FLORENCE 


. WELD. 
GREAT INDUSTRIES. VIII.—A PIECE of GLASS. 
20 Illustrations, drawn by W. A. Rogers. 
JUPITER LIGHIS. ANovel. Part COoNsTANCE 


PAULINE at aVIRGINIA, A Story. (With 2 Illus- 
an b 
trations, drawn by OC. 8. Reinhart.) FRANCIS 


ROUNDING th STAKE-BOAT. APosm. (With 7 
e Zz . . 
Illustrations, drawn by J. O. Davidson.) Rev. 


WALTER MITCHELL. 
LE3 PORLEUSES: a West-Indian Sketch. (With 3 
— drawn by A.B. Davies.) LAFOADIO 
EARN. 
&e., &c. This Number contains 77 Illustrations. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE 
AND Rivincton (LIMITED), 
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so much of her writing is no less a | 
thing of the past than that of the pré- 
cieuses of the seventeenth century. When 
all this is admitted, however, there are 
still many reasons why a tolerably full 
account of her career should be procurable. 
She had a prominent place in the elegant and 
glittering society of Paris as the ancien 
régime was tottering to its fall. Her bio- 
graphy is a part of the history of France in 
the two eventful decades that followed the 
convocation of the States-General. Out of 
France she became acquainted with the most 
illustrious of her contemporaries. Her 
treatises on German literature, like Voltaire’s 
Lettres sur les Anglais, had the inestimable 
effect of familiarising her countrymen with 
intellectual treasures previously unknown to 
them, of implanting increased catholicity of 
taste among the rising generation, and of 
hastening what is rather loosely designated 
the romantic movement. Faithful to Liberal- 
ism in a high sense of the term, she brought 
upon herself the bitter and inveterate enmity 
of Napoleon, whose despotism assumed its 
meanest aspect in his attitude towards her. 
Lamartine rightly speaks of Mdme. de Statl 
as a representative woman of the stormy era 
through which she passed : 


and thoughts, and her love for him rose to a 
species of idolatry. Presently, as a conse- 
quence of the confusion into which the 
finances of the country were falling, he 
found himself reinstated in his old position, 
and Mdme. Necker’s salon in Paris became a 
favourite resort of genius, rank, and wealth. 
Lady Blennerhassett well remarks that this 
was in reality Mdlle. Necker’s training school. 
The conversation of the men she met there 
could not but have hed a direct effect upon 
the development of her mind. Ideas of 
settling her in life occurred to Necker before 
she was out of her teens. It was not improbable 
at one time that she would be the wife of 
William Pitt, who met her in Peris during 
his travels; but in the end, evidently to 
please her parents rather than herself, she 
married the Baron de Stail-Holstein, from 
Stockholm, on the condition, with which 
Gustavus III. was good enough to comply, 
that he should be made Swedish ambassador 
to the Court of Versailles. This was at the 
beginning of 1786. Nearly three years alter- 
wards, when the storm that had been so long 
gathering over the country was about to 
break, the young Baronne, already a profound 
student of contemporary politics, as a corre- 
spondence with her husband’s royal master 
will show, made her first appearance as a 
writer with the Lettres sur Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. No subject could have been more 
attractive. The Contrat Social was the ‘‘ Bible 
of the day,” and churches crdinarily deserted 
would be crammed when sermons based upon 
Emile were announced. Mdme. de Staél, 
though “ intellectually a daughter of Rous- 
seau,”’ had the good sense to perceive, and the 
courage to declare, that the chief doctrines he 
had promulgated, were purely chimerical : 


SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1889. 
No. 896, New Series. 


Tur Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscrept. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PcsrisuEs, and 
not to the Evrtor. 


LITERATURE. 

Madame de Statl: her Friends and her In- 
fluence in Politics and Literature. By 
Lady Blennerhassett. Translated from the 


German by J. E. Gordon Cumming. In 2 
vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Tuis work, which originally appeared at 
Berlin, is one of unusual interest and value. 
Prompted by a genuine love of her subject, 
Lady Blennerhassett sets before us what 
really amounts to a series of elaborate pic- 
tures of the period between the accession of 
Louis XVI. and the fall of Napoleon, with 
Mdme. de Staél as a more or less distinctive 
figure throughout. It must at once be said 
that the author sins in the way of giving 
her readers too much. The acts and character 
and influence of Mdme. de Staél might be 
adequately illustrated in about one-half of the 
sixteen hundred closely printed octavo pages 
here devoted to her memory. Lady Blenner- 
hassett, there can be little doubt, has a defec- 
tive sence of order and historical proportion, 
and has not been at sufficient pains to sift the 
enormous mass of material at her command. 
But any prejudice that may be excited agaiast 
her book by its excessive length will be 
largely dissipated in the perusal. It is one 
of the brightest and most trustworthy records 
of the time in question that we possess. No 
good source of information as to the person- 
ages it deals with has escaped Lady Blenner- 
hassett’s researches; anecdotes new to Eng- 
lish readers often light up her narrative; 

and her writing is clear, unaffected, and 
| generally vigorous. From serious error she 
is commendably free, although the proofs of 
the English translation have not been revised 
with due care. Misprints of names and 
French words follow ia rapid succession; and 








‘*Born in a Republic and brought up in a 
court, daughter of a minister and wife of an 
ambassador, and connected by birth with the 
people, by talent with the literary world, and 
by social position with the aristocracy, she 
united in her person the conflict of the three 
elements of the Revolution.” 


Eminently favourable to the cultivation of 
her keen and comprehensive intelligence were 
the conditions under which Mdme. de Staél 
grew up. Her father was Necker, the Swiss 
financier, and her mother that Suzavne 
Curchod whom Gibbon jilted so heartlessly. 
The pair were clever, refined, and exemplary 
in ‘the relations of private life; and their 
marriage, originally one of convenience 
simply, soon came to be cemented by affec- 
tion on each side. Mdlle. Necker, born in 
1766, was, like thousands of children at that 
time, educated on the system laid down by 
Rousseau, but also with a strong reverence 
for Christianity, against which the New 
Philosophy had long declared war, and on 
behalf of which her father now and then took 
up his pen. “I bring up my daughter,”’ 


‘*He wished,” she writes, ‘‘ to lead mankind 
back to social conditions of which the fables 
of the Golden Age can alone give any idea. 
Such a project is, of course, a mere flight of 
the imagination. But in their search for the 
philosopber’s stone the alchemists made many 
useful discoveries. I venture to reproach 
Rousseau for refusing to consider that a nation 
governed by its own representatives is free, and 
for insisting on a general assembly of every 
individual, Enthusiasm is all very well in 
sentiment, but is out of place in practical 
schemes. The defenders of liberty should be- 
ware of exaggeration. Montesquieu is more 
useful to society as it now exists, Rousseau 
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| the eyesore of a formidable table of errata, 


in itself not exhaustive, is inflicted upon us 
at the beginning of each volume. 

Mdme. de Staél cannot be thought unworthy 
of the incense here burnt at her shrine. It is 
true that as a literary phenomenon she has 
ceased to impress the world. Posterity declines 
to re-echo the praises she elicited in her own 
days. Her works are rarely read, quoted 
from, or written about. Nor are we disposed 
to urge that they deserve a better fate. 
Without going quite so far in the way of 
hostile criticism as Thiers, who called them 
the perfection of mediocrity, we may say that 
they are comparatively unattractive both in 
matter and in style. High creative power 
Mdme. de Stal did not possess; the finer 
thoughts embodied in her pages are borrowed ; 
and she could never be persuaded, as Sir 
Philip Francis would have put it, that polish 
is essential to preservation. Moreover, the 
peculiar vein of sentiment which colours 





Mdme. Necker wrote, ‘‘to bo like Emile and 
not like Sophie; and hitherto nature seems 
more attractive than any art could be.” 
Mdlle. Necker’s childhood was marked by 
uncommon precocity. She wrote a variety of 
things—social sketches, studies of character, 
verses, essays, letters, plays, marginal notes 
upon a copy of the Hsprit des Lois, a short 
treatise upon the Edict of Nantes, and even 
an analysis of the Compte Rendu by which 
her fatber deprived himself of his post as 
finance minister of France. Necker, pleasantly 
sty'ing her Mdme. de Sainte Ecritoire, smiled 
encouragement over these compositions, but 
wisely refused to let any of them appear in 
print. From what we ece of the girl it is 
clear that she was the mother of the 
womau—ardent, impulsive, generous, fond 
of knowledge, and craving for the affec- 
tion of those around her. 


did. 





Necker seems 
to have understood her better than his wife 
She had the first place in his heart 





would be more useful to those combiuing 


together for the first time ; most of the truths 
he develops are speculative.” 


Indeed, it was as a disciple of Montes- 
quieu instead of Rousseau, as a supporter o 
the form of government which secured the 
ascendency of rank and education and wealth, 
that Mdme. de Stail entered upon the revolu- 
tionary era. ‘‘France,” she wrote three 
months befcre the convocation of the States- 
General, ‘“‘is on the point of presenting a 
tremendous spectacle to Europe. This in 
itself should awaken ambition; but I tremble 
for the steersmen surrounded by such rocks.” 
The triumph of the Tiers-Etat, of course, 
divided the country into hostile parties, and 
even the most refived salons became theatres 
of political passion. Mdme. de Staél soon 
made herself famous, not only as the daughter 
of Necker, whom Paris temporarily regarded 
as the saviour of France, but by reason of the 
cogency with which, barely twenty-three 
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years of age, she advocated the introduction 
into France of something resembling English 
constitutionalism. Ségur tells us that among 
the remarkable and attractive members of the 
younger generation the Baronne de Staél, in 
especial, betrayed such marked pungency of 
argument and eloquence that very few could 
enter the lists against her, since she surprised, 
convinced, and carried away her hearers. 
“Her house,” said Gouverneur Morris, “is a 
kind of temple of Apollo, where men of wit 
and fashion are collected twice a week at 
supper, once at dinner, and sometimes more 
frequently.” Her life-long affection for 
Necker did not prevent her from seeing that 
nature had unfitted him to deal with euch a 
crisis as had row come. He was timid, irreso- 
lute, and prone to reflection; and his daughter 
confesses that his character and cast of mind 
led him to await events instead of precipita- 
ting them by any decision of his own. He 
even lost an opportunity of coming to terms 
with Mirabeau when the democratic ardour 
of the latter was cooling. Malouret had 
arranged a meeting between the two. Necker 
was so little a judge of men that he received 
the popular leader with a frigid and reserved 
air. ‘‘ Monsicur,” he said, ‘* I understand 
you have propositions to make. What are 
they ?”? Mirabeau recoiled, looked at bis inter- 
locutor from head to foot with ineffable con- 
tempt, and, remarking ‘‘ My intention was 
merely to wish you a very good morning,” 
turned upon his heel. For Mirabeau himself 
Mdme. de Staél entertained an involuntary 
but profound, admiration. To her, as to all 
keen-syed observers, he was ‘‘a sort of Her- 
cules.” His firework eloquence transported 
her out of herself. ‘‘ He was too great,” she 
tells us, ‘not to b2 aware of the impossibility 
of a democracy for France; but had such a 
thing been possible he would have had no 
taste for it.” Mdme. Roland is one of those 
who do not sppear to advantage here. Lady 
Blennerhassett quotes a letter in which this 
additional ‘‘daughter of Rousseau ”’ breathes 
as fanguinary and ruthless a spirit as that of 
the furies de guillotine. 


” 


‘*You busy yourselves,” she wrote to Bose, 
‘‘ with forming a municipality ; and you shield 
the heads of the evil-doers. You are mere 
children; your enthusiasm is a_ short-lived 
flame ; and if the National Assembly does not 
arraign two illustrious heads, or fails to find 
a noble-minded Decius to cut them off, you 
will ali be —.” 


Mdme. de Staél was not content to play the 
part of a passive spectator in the convulsion. 
Before the 10th of August she devised a plan 
for saving Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
which, however, came to nothiog. With the 
fall of the monarely, ss may be supposed, her 
sympathy with the Revolution finally ended. 
From that moment she exerted herself to pro- 
mte what a Girondist called ‘Je retour de la 
paix aprés une agitation nécessaire.” Tyiends 
in danger of the guillotine, too, found an 
asylum in her house. One of these was 


Narbonne, who, according to her own con- 
fession, was the first possessor of her affections. 
Her generosity exposed her to some danger, 
as even her rights as an ambassadress were 
not likely t» be respected under the Terror 
if she stood in the way of ‘justice.’ On one 
occasion she nearly fell a victim to the fury 








of the crowd. She was stopped in her car- 
raige by a horde of old women, and was 
compelled to drive through the streets, amid 
the objurgations and threats of the onlookers, 
to the Hotel de Ville. The steps there 
presented the appearance of a _ forest 
of pikes. A man pointed his weapon at 
her, but the gendarme in attendance struck 
it aside with his sword and saved her 
from falliog. ‘‘Had I fallen,” she said, 
‘there would have been an end of me. It 
is in the nature of the populace to like that 
which stands upright; once down, you get 
no mercy. Horror gaveme courage.” Extri- 
cated from this difficulty, she went soon after- 
wards to England, there to become the 
‘centre of a small colony of emigrants,” 
including Narbonne, at Mickleham. If her 
relations with the object of her affections 
were innocent, as some of her admirers have 
asserted, she certainly showed what to the 
English mind was a culpable disregard of 
appearances. Migrating to her father’s Swiss 
home at Coppet, she occupied herself with 
works of benevolence, wrote a pamphlet in 
defence of Marie Antoinette, and contrived to 
save many friends still in Paris from the 
guillotine. By the time of Robespierre’s fall 
her political opinions had undergone some 
modification. Inthe following year she wrote 
her Réflexions sur la Paix. ‘‘ The Republic,” 
she said in it, “recommends itself to the 
French ; a limited monarchy can be reached 
only through military despotism.” 

The most important period of her activity 
as a writer began in 1798, when, again a 
power in Paris, separated from her husband, 
and an object of rancorous hatred alike to 
Royalists and to believers in Caesarism, she 
entered upon her studies for Ds Littérature. 
Her chief aim here was to throw light upon 
the history of the intellectual development of 
Europe from the days of Homer to the French 
Revolution. The review was wider and deeper 
than had been expected, although she knew 
little or nothing of Dante, so long underrated 
in France, and was apparently ignorant of the 
existence of Calderon. Especially striking 
were her dissertations upon German literature 
—dissertations which to all but a few of her 
countrymen were like the revelation of a new 
world. The reaction against the old classical 
forms of poetry acquired fresh energy in view 
of the masterpieces thus brought to light; and 
Mdme. de Staél, while so far under the 
influence of carly training and associations as 
to perceive in ‘‘ Hamlet” “les fautes de gott 
les plus 1évoltantes,” gave the support of her 
pen to the inevitable triumph of genius over 
conventionality. Lady Blennerhassett, by 
the way, betrays some poverty of information 
on one point by saying that the romantic 
school of 1830 was ‘‘ begun by Beaumarchais, 
Mercier, Diderot, and Mdme. de Staél.” 
Lamotte is entitled to the credit of having 
lail its foundation-stone; Voltaire uncon- 
sciously lent a hand in raising the structure 
by importing an element of realism into 
his tragedies; and the only other poet 
who can rightly be said to have furthered 
the work in the eighteenth century was 
Mercier. 

The publication of De Littérature was fol- 
lowed by a heavy blow to Mdme. de Stal. 
Napoleon, now supreme ia the state, found in 
her an uavompromising foe, with the power of 








argument and wit to give ample effect to her 
ideas : 

‘* Why,” he said to Joseph Bonaparte,” ‘‘ does 
she not support my government? What does 
she want? The repayment of the sums spent 
by her father She shall have them. Does 
she wish to remain in Paris? I will permit it. 
In one word, what does she want ? ” 


The conversation was reported to Mdme. de 
Statél by Joseph himself. ‘‘ Mon Dieu! ” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘it is not a case of what I want 
but of what I think!” Refusing to give 
way, she was doomed to what Napoleon 
thought would be banishment for life from 
France. For this sentence, crushing asit must 
have been to one who scarcely found a con- 
genial atmosphere out of Paris, she had some 
consolation in the excitement of travelling 
abroad. After publishing her first novel— 
Delphine—she paid the first of two visits to 
Germany. Her fame had preceded her thither, 
and all the giants at Weimar hastened to give 
her welcome. Goethe thought that she did 
honour to the age. To Schiller she appeared 
the cleverest and most intellectual of women. 


‘*Mdme. de Statl,” said William von Hum- 
boldt, ‘‘ was a really great woman, not only in 
her intellect, but ia her true and deep feeling, 
her endless and never-failing goodness, her 
heart and disposition.” 


None the less is it the fact that a few of 
them found this vivid and voluble lady some- 
what fatiguing. ‘‘She writes octavos and 
talks folios!” groaned one of the band. A 
tour in Italy gave her the idea of Corinne, 
in many respects the most enduring of 
her works. Like Delphine, it turns 
partly upon her own experience—an un- 
realised aspiration for marital happiness— 
aod has special charms for lovers of the 
aesthetic. Her elder son, Auguste de Staél, 
thought this an excellent opportunity for 
interceding with the emperor on her behalf. 
Napoleon received him with a show of kind- 
ness, but would not let her return : 


‘* Before she had been ia Paris six months,” 
he said, ‘‘ I should have to send her to Bicétre 
or the Temple. That would be a pity, for the 
affair might injure me in public estimation. As 
long as [ am alive she will never see Paris 
again.” 

Corinne was succeeded by that striking pic- 
ture of German life and thought and art, De 
? Allemagne. Napoleon’s bitterness against 
her seemed to deepen with lapse of time. He 
suppressed the book as soon as it appeared in 
Paris, several thousand copies being confis- 
cated. In a year or two, however, it was 
printed in London, where the author, after a 
tour comprising Vienna, St. Petersburg, and 
Stockholm, arrived in the spring of 1813, and 
where, by reason of her intellectual prowess, 
the persecution she had suffered, and her 
enmity towards ‘‘the Corsican,” she was 
lionised to a degree that might have satisfied 
even a vainecr woman. It is to her credit 
that on the fall of the emperor she did not 
join those who execrated him as destitute of 
genius and courage. ‘‘France,’”’ she said, 
** has not sunk so low asto obey a poltroon for 
fifteen years.” Before this, Staél having died, 
she had married Jean de Rocca, who, although 
her junior by many years, had conctived a 
romantic attachment to her, aud in whom she 
found the sympatby denied Ler until then. 
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One of her last acts was to advocate the 
restoration of the Bourbons on_ liberal 
principles. With Rocca at her side, she 
died at Coppet in her fifty-first year, leaving 
a not unimportant contribution to history 
in her Considérations sur la Révolution 
Frangaise. 

Few readers of Lady Blennerhassett’s book 

can fail to be struck by the singular fascina- 
tion exercised by Mdme. de Staél over those 
who met her. Beautiful in the ordinary 
meaning of the word she was not; but if evera 
countenance derived beauty from intellectual 
expression it must have been that which appears 
before us in the well-known portrait represent- 
ing her masculine figure in the costume of the 
- Empire, with her masses of curly hair half 
confined under an oriental headdress, her 
luminous dark eyes turned slightly to the 
left, and her lips ‘‘ parting as though about to 
speak.” Besides this, she had the gift of 
what is nowadays called personal magnetism, 
end her conversation had all the power that 
comes of acute observation, wide knowledge, 
and brightness of repartee. From the typical 
bas-bleu she was certainly removed by many 
degrees. The following extract from a letter 
by Henriette Knebel may be said to crystallise 
nine-tenths of contemporary testimony on the 
subject : 
‘‘ There is nothing pedantic or priggish about 
her, nothing exaggerated or immature. She is 
healthy in all her cleverness. Anything less 
oppressive it would be impossible to find; she 
cannot he otherwise than pleasant. Her con- 
versation is really the most unusual talent 
I have ever come across; so gentle, yet full of 
that power which always betrays talent; never 
anything cutting or decided, which so often 
makes a@ woman ungracious and tiresome. 
She is equally above affected compliance or 
coquetry, and yet no one knows better than she 
does how to give way or to unbend.” 


Doubtless there are a few incidents in her 
career which an appreciative biographer feels 
reluctant to narrate ; but no ordinary respect 
was due to the woman who at imminent risk 
to herself had protected some of the in- 
tended victims of the Terrorists, whose purse 
had always been open at the cail of perse- 
cuted friends, and who had preferred exile 
from her beloved Paris to surrendering or 
paltering with reasoned convictions. Looking 
at her character in its entirety, we can hardly 
be surprised that she should have been half- 
deified before the grave closed over her 
remains. 
Frepertck Hawkins. 








In my Lady’s Praise. 
(Triibner.) 


Sir Epwin Arnotp’s new poems are born of 
that ‘‘ bitter constraint and sad occasion ”’ to 
which, by the strange miracle of Art, we owe 
so many of her most beautiful things, begotten 
in pain yet joys for ever. How often, indeed, 
does the poet sow in tears that we may reap 
in gladness. And seldom would it seem has 
“sad occasion’? been sadder than the loss 
which gives us these ‘‘ Poems, Old and New, 
written to the Honour of Fanny, Lady Arnold, 
and now collected for her Memory.” 

It was fitthat the monument which Sir Edwin 
Arnold thus seeks to raise should be Oriental 
In subject, though the Oriental spirit which \ 


By Sir Edwin Arnold. 





also inspires it—that spirit seeking grandeut 
rather than pathos in its memorials, asking 
more the homage than the tears of the 
passer-by—is somewhat alien to the temper of 
English grief, which seeks rather some flower- 
like symbol of piteous beauty for its graves, 
“ The daffadilies fill their cups with tears 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies,” 
So, Sir Edwin Arnold—though he cannot, as 
he sings in some introductory lines, build for 
his lady a literal Taj Mahal of wondrous 
marbles—still essays to build such metaphori- 
cally in ‘‘ The Casket of Gems.” 
** Only my verses have I, which I built 

Line by line, for thee living, and now r: of 

With sorrowful last words, and coping-sto 16s 

Of fond farewell.”’ 
But ere we enter therein, let me not forget 
the Jittle opening poem of the volume, which 
brings us so piteously close to the bed where 
Love is kneeling intears. Its theme is Love’s 
last words—“ Good night! not good bye!” 

** Good-night !—and not good-bye ! 
Good-night !—and best ‘good-morrow’ if we 


wake ; 
Yet, why so quickly tired? Well, we must make 
Haste to be dons, and die! 


For dying has grown dear 

Now you are dead... .” 

The lines I have ventured to italicise are 
forget-me-nots such as grow but in English 
fields. 

The ‘‘Casket of Gems” is more literal 
than fanciful descriptions of poctical collec- 
tions are wont to be, consisting entirely, in- 
deed, of poems of precious stones, ranged in 
such order that the initial letters of their 
names build together, from beginning to end 
of the casket, Lady Arnold’s name—Fanny 
Maria Adelaide—a device perhaps too sugges- 
tive of acrostics for dignity. Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s method of treating his various gems 
gives him many opportunities for his particular 
felicities. Sometimes he sings their growth 
in the wonderful caves of the sea, how “ the 
oyster gems bis shallow moonlit chalice,” or 
how the trilobite comes to ultimate trans- 
figuring uses—thus : 


** Mean rubbish of the road-heaps ; silicates 
Which gather in chalk-hollows, where, sea- 


bre 
Millions of billions, tubes, and tunicates 
Laid down their limy shells, Nature’s small 
dead. 


‘* Who would have thought there should be use, 
or other 
Service, for such lost Atoms of the main 
When, sinking through the seas, they give the 
Mother 
Their tiny life-garbs, to lay up again ? 
‘* But she—who hastes not, wastes not, scorns not 
takes it, 
Each relic of her nameless children gone, 
Stores her sea-oozes with their spoil, and 
makes it 
Ohalk down, or marble vein, or quarry-stone. 


‘© Till ages thence—of ruined nummulites, 
Pharaohs their pyramids majestic build ; 

And Pheidias, from a tomb of trilobites, 

Calls Pallas forth, radiant with helm and 
shield ! ”” 

Sometimes he unveils the hidden virtues 
for good and ill that dwell therein; how 
diamonds “under the pillow of a sleeping 
bride” will make her tell if other lips have 
kissed her; how an emerald knows the hearts 
of parted lovers, and 

‘* Burgeons for true love, like sprays of henna, 

But withers at a broken vow to white.’ 








Potent is it also against snake-bites; and 
does not one of the Gesta Romanorum tell how 
the blindness of Theodosius was cured by a 
topaz, and the wonderful manner of it? Then, 
again, iolite and ivory remind the poet of the 
old Buddhist story of the elephant that was 
born again a prince, because in a jungle fire 
he saved the life of a mouse at the expense of 
bis own; as rubies bring to mind how the 
dove Kumri saved Suleiman in his temptation 
of the Ruby Vial. Very pleasantly set forth 
is all this quaint lore and fable; but, as 
always, Sir Edwin Arnold is most acceptable 
telling some tender love-tale with the memory 
of which his gem islinked. His descriptions 
of bodily beauty, sensuous, yet chaste, and 
his expression of the moods of passion, are as 
delicate as of old. Suvarna, with her “‘ sweep 
of silken shoulder,”” was indeed too beautiful 
to have ‘‘meekly followed Buddh” as she 
did ; and the poet well asks: 


‘* Was that done well ? 
Ah Love ! love is so lovely, who can say ? 
I only know this life. °° 
. . « Letus not go her way!” 


Nor has the author of the ‘Indian Idylls ” 
ever given us fairer’ stories than that, having 
the dawn-stone for a sign, of the loves of 
Ayani, daughter of a Mexican priest, and a 
young captive consecrate as an offering to the 
divinity ; or the legend of the jacynths, 
which it will be well to pause at a moment, 
as James Thomson (B. V.) also made it the 
theme of apoem. It is the beautiful story of 
those ‘‘Two Lovers,” a Musalman knight 
and a Christian maid, who, dying far away 
from each other, each at the moment of death 
renounced the religion of their birth to take 
that of the other, lest the loved one should 
walk alone in the burning fields of hell, thus 
missing each other for ever. So Thomson’s 
version of the story; but Sir Edwin Arnold 
introduces another and a happv ending, which 
is surely to rob it of that tragic irony which 
is its great significance. In his version the 
two lovers, both dying of the plague, apart, 
but in the same city, are by their relations, 
in disgust at their apostacy, cast for dead 
outside the walls. But Majnun was only in 
a trance; and, on awaking, he finds his lady 
Mariam, who also is not dead, but soon, by 
means of his gentle ministrations, is brought 
back to life and idyllic love. It is a pity Sir 
Edwin Arnold ends his poem so, for in other 
respects it is finer than Thomson’s—more 
dramatic, more flexible in movement, richer 
and truer in colour. 


‘* Majniin was Said’s son, 


** Sheykh of the Gate, a hot Believer: she 
Sole child of Nicolas the merchant. Never 
Dared they tc meet if night’s complicity 
Veiled not their trembling joys. Oruel ones 
ever 


‘* Watched them, incensed an infidel’s pale face 
Should draw an Islamite with sorcery ; 
Incensed a maid of Christ should yield her place 
’Mid saints, a Muslim’s Light o’ Love to be. 


** But, through the jealous lattice of her bower 
Sometimes he took the comfort of her eyes, 
And by the lute’s low voice, or some dropped 
flower 
Knew it was well with her, or otherwise. 


‘¢ For many waters shall not overflow, 
Nor sharpened daggers daunt, nor angry faces 
Affright, nor bitter doctrines check, nor woe 
Change a true love, which in the holy places 
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“« Kneels nearest God. Yet, on our little star 
Purged must it be by Sorrow’s fellowship ; 
And pale the vieages of lovers are 
With earthly griefs, when happy lip meets lip 


‘‘ In those Elysian meads where Death is dead.” 


Any who find Sir Edwio Arnold’s Hindu- 
stani a trial will suffer again in this volume, 
and the name of the Mexican deity referred to 
above is Tezicatlepotchli! But his admirers 
have by this time, I suspect, acquired a taste 
for these mystic phrases, as one comes to 
cherish the mannerisms of a favourite actor ; 
and J, for one, admit that certain verses in 
‘The Light of Asia’? would lose much im- 
pressiveness for me without Om amitaya or 
Um mini padme om. Of course, there are 
doubtless people, on the otber hand, who, as 
Doctor Wendell Holmes says, care nothing 
about Om. 

The ‘‘Casket of Gems” covers almost 
the whole of the volume, but following 
it are collected a few odd poems associated 
with Lady Arnold in various ways, the 
majority of which have been printed before. 
Among the new is a pretty rhythmic jingle in 
that gay familiar strain of happy days when 
even solemn thoughts are met with smiles, 
written once when Lady Arnold was away 
fiom home and the poet sat lonely. It is 
called ‘‘ In Absence,’’ and this is one verse: 

 ..» Llove you 
For troubles, cares and fears ; 
For faults aud foolish angers, 
And whims and tiffs and tears, 
For sulks not less than sweetness, sweet ! 
For faith no more than doubt ; 
Not counting nought those hours which brought 
Fondness by fallings-out.’’ 
Very sweet and sacred would seem to have 
been the love of which Sir Edwin Arnold 
allows us to be partakers through the fellow- 
ship of grief and song— 
‘‘ All ye that pass along Love's trodden way, 
Pause ye awhile.’’ 


Ricuarp Le GaLiienne. 








Moroce): Journeys in the Kingdom of Fez, and 
to the Court of Mulai Hassan. By H. M. 
P. de la Martiniére. ( Whittaker.) 


In reviewing Mr. Thomson’s Travels in 
Southern Morocco (Acapemy, June 1) we took 
occasion to notice the neglect with which 
Northern Morocco had been treated by tra- 
vellers who aimed at a somewhat higher 
status than that of the mere tourist. The pre- 
sent volume emphasises these remarks ; for 
it is not only among the best books which 
have ever been produced on Mulai Hass:n’s 
empire, but it is largely occupied with the 
description of routes through regions which, 
if not exactly unexplored, have never been 
laid down on any map, and to all intents and 
purposes are as little known as any of the 
districts which Mr, Thomson examined with 
such success. 

The author—Vicomte de la Martinitre—is 
a Frenchman who for a number of years past 
has devoted much of his time to the geography 
and antiquities of Northern Morocco. At 
present he is engaged on an archaeological 
expedition in that country, which is under- 
stood to have yielded interesting results, 
though for a time the different opinions held 
by the sheik of a village near Tangier regard- 
ing the dignity of the explorer, and those 


entertained by that gentleman as to what was 
due to himself, almost led to an international 
embroglio, soreness over the inglorious end of 
which seems to have dictated the reference on 
p. 421 to the late M. Feraud’s “‘ philarabian dis- 
position.” This volume does not, however, in 
any way relate to that journey. Nominally, 
it is bared on a six-months’ trip to Al Ks’ar 
El Kebir (Alqacar) Wazzan, Meknas (Me- 
quinez) Fez, El Araish (Larache), and Azila, 
which seems to bave begun in 1884, though 
M. de la Martinitre is not lavish with his 
dates. But as there are references to a visit 
made to Fez in company with the late M. Tissot, 
who was French minister to Morocco in 
1871-76; and to Wazzan with Col. Trotter, 
who described this trip in a semi-anony- 
mous paper in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
October, 1883—a large portion of the volume 
must be the record of what in any other 
country than Morocco would be rather ancient 
history. Moreover, from allusions to matters 
which are no longer of living moment, it is 
evident that much of it was written long 
before publication, and has, in the author’s 
absence, been translated by some one un- 
familiar with the subject. Otherwise, the 
numerous typographical and other blunders— 
all of which are not, as au editorial remark 
intimates, corrected in the index—could not 
have been allowed to detract from the useful- 
ness of what is, in spite of them, a most 
admirable description of Northern Morocco, 
of Moorish life so far as any European has 
opportunities of studying it, and of the 
grotesque political life of the empire. 

Unlike most of his predecessors, the author 
has read much; and though a great deal of 
what he has to say is secondhand from M. 
Tissot, the memoirs of that lamented scholar 
are so little known to the majority of our 
countrymen that even a summary of them 
must be welcome to the greater number of 
M. de la Martiniére’s readers. The route maps 
are of permanent value, while his notes on the 
social life of the country are interesting as 
the observations of a cultured Frenchman, 
with full access to sources of official in- 
formation. These seem to have been more 
trustworthy than those frem which so many 
English writers have drawn the materials for 
their stereotyped narratives of our ambassa- 
dorial missions to the Shereefian court, or 
courtyard, as it might be more properly 
termed, considering the undignified position 
the foreign envoys submit to take up, while 
the Prince of True Believers sits haughtily on 
horseback to receive their congratulations and 
gifts, which in the eyes of his subjects are 
tribute sent by the Christian powers. At 
the same time, M.de la Martini¢re is not 
very French, though a few of his anecdotes 
have a Gallic flavour. Nor is he so unjust 
to the English as most of his countrymen 
have been in their books on Morocco. He is, 
nevertheless, inaccurate in what he tells us 
regarding the origin of the French military 
commission to Morocco. It was really forced 
upon the Sultan, in order to act as a check on 
Kaid Maclean, the gallant English officer who 
has done such excellent service to the Moorish 
army. Now the Sultan, who would fain be 
without these ofticious personages, is threatened 
with both an Italian and a German contingent ; 
and, doubtless, if they are foisted on him, 





Spain will insist on having her representative 
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as aspy on the others. A good account is 
given of the Sultan’s army, though, as Erck- 
mann and Hildyard (Army and Navy Maga- 
zine, October, 1884) had already exhausted 
the subject, his notes lack novelty. The 
vaunted ‘‘ Barb” comes in for little praise. 
This breed has, with few exceptions so deteri- 
orated that the animals presented to European 
officials—with swords manufactured in Bel- 
gium or Germany, like the ‘Oriental 
weapons” recently sent to the Emperor 
William—are hardly worth sending out of 
the country by means of the special ‘‘ permit ” 
which accompanies the gift. Even those 
offered to foreign courts were valued by a horse- 
dealer at an average of £20 a-piece all round. 
The account given of the Moorish court, the 
slave trade, the strange renegadoes like “‘ Ingliz 
Bashaw ” and “‘ Abd er Rahman” (Count de 
Saulty) who have at different times sought 
fortune in the Sultan’s service, and the scan- 
dalous relations of different European officials 
with the Sultan, will prove more generally 
interesting, though unfortunately the tale is 
not likely to put a fresh face on these matters. 
The empire is in a state of systematic anarchy. 
But, unlike some writers, who know less of 
the country than the latest writer on it, M. de 
la Martiniére is not so precipitate as to imagine 
that it ison the eve of dissolution. It has 
never been anything else. Its disorders are in 
reality the safety-valves for the turbulence 
of its population. The descriptions given of 
the various towns are also very full and un- 
usually accurate, though the guesses at the 
identity of certain Roman sites are, like those 
of M. Tissot, who is almost always followed, 
capable of a wide contrariety of opinion. 
Professed geographers will turn with profit to 
the remarks on pp. 145 and 165 regarding the 
valleys of the El Kous and Sebou, the latter 
of which rivers must not, however, be mistaken, 
as has often been done, for the Sovfous of the 
old Greeks, or 0080s Ildrapos, which is the 
Wad el Sous. 

Altogether, the book is well written, 
though it bears traces of its French origin in 
the spelling of various words. The ethnology 
(p. 69) is the poorest part of it. The sketch 
of the Grand Vizier, Sid Mohammed el Arbi, 
though good, is now a little de trop, as this 
typical Oriental—of an interview with whom 
the reviewer has a vivid recollection—has for 
several years past been paralysed and beyond 
duty It will likewise be new to those who 
have studied the resources of Morocco to 
learn that the Moors “solely tan the skins of 
dogs” (p. 280). Goats of course are meant. 
‘‘ Tangiers,” as the name of the principal 
port is spelt, is an archaic form. Indeed, it 
eeems to have originated from the notion that 
in some way the town was identical with 
Algiers. Nowadays it is a sort of sibboleth 
and shibboleth by which to know whether 
anyone has ever visited the place to note 
whether he adds the final s or not. However, 
to make amends, Capt. Erckmann, the former 
chief of the French military commission (a 
gentleman who so yearned after immortality 
as to have hewn his name in huge characters 
on the monolith of El Outed!) is denied the 
ultimate n. 

These are, however, trifles, due to the book 
not having been revised by a competent editor 
during the author’s absence from the proofs ; 
and, like many others which could be pointed 
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out, will no doubt be corrected in the second 
edition, which the volume is so well entitled 
to attain. The bibliography is, perhaps, the 
most useful and yet the least satisfactory part 
of the volume. This list, which professes to 
supplement that of Renou, first appeared in 
the Revue de Géographie, so that plenty of 
time has been left for emendations. Yet it 
is still extremely imperfect. French books 
and papers are naturally most fully noted. But 
German, Spanish, and English ones have been 
sadly overlooked. No great difficulty would 
exist in doubling the roll. Even the com- 
piler’s own contributions to the literature of 
Morocco are not given with perfect fulness. 
Sometimes a page, but not the volume, of a 
journal is noted—so that the entry is useless ; 
and occasionally we find, in the case of German 
books, the trade remarks of the bookseller from 
whose catalogue the name had been cut in- 
serted, under the belief that they were part of 
the title. In many instances it is impossible 
to suppose that M. de Ja Martinicre can have 
seen the volume he describes; and in no case 
is the ‘ bibliography” of any critical value, 
though it may serve as a guide to those who are 
not very exacting in such matters. The list of 
maps is better, having been apparently compiled 
for the most part from the British Museum 
catalogue. But even this list will require 
revision. As for Renou’s original biblio- 
graphy, it was so ludicrously wanting that it 
requires supplementing quite as much as M. 
de la Martinidre’s addenda. 

The volume, nevertheless, shows how much 
remains to be done within a few days’ journey 
of Tangier. The whole country is, in truth, 
a terra incognita. Few Europeans have ever 
been inside a wealthy Moor’s house. Yet in 
the recesses ef some of these mansions there 
are stores of old china, the aftermath of 
ancient piracies; and only recently on an old 
court warehouse in Mequinez being opened, 
after being forgotten for ages, it was found 
full of works of art, including some lovely 
inlaid armour, which had been sent as gifts 
by the Portuguese sovereigns more than two 
centuries ago. By this time it may be 
destroyed, like so many other costly presents 
brought by embassies, tossed into a lumber 
room, like the portrait of the king of Italy, 
which, with strange ignorance of Moorish 
fanaticism, his majesty sent to Mulai Hassan, 
or serving as playthings to the inmates of the 
harem—a fate which long ago befel the 
wirrors of the heliograph, carried to Fez by 
Sir John Drummond Hay. 

Rozert Brown. 








‘‘Men of the Bible.”—Jeremiah: His Life 
end Times. By the Rey. T. K. Cheyne. 
(Nisbet. ) 


Tne series of biographies entitled ‘‘ Men of 
the Bible” is obviously planned on the model 
of Mr. John Morley’s ‘English Men of 
Letters.” The aim of the series, therefore, 
is to produce volumes which shall be at once 
popular and critical. The writer of each 
Life must have some right to speak with 
authority on his subject, and some claim to 
possess special knowledge of it. He must also 
be willing and able to write for the general 
reader, forcibly and clearly. The ideal bio- 
graphy unites literary grace and finish with 





the most recent and exact information. In 
the case of a series of lives of Biblical heroes, 
a special difliculty arises. No attempt has 
been made hitherto in England to write 
popular lives of Men of the Bible, in which 
the information is brought down to date, and 
the result of recent research clearly and fairly 
detailed and discussed. The revolution in the 
methods of historical criticism, which has 
compelled us to rewrite our histories of (ireece 
aud Rome, has not been permitted to inter- 
fere with the Biblical records. Dr. Arnold 
sighed for the Niebuhr of Jewish history, and 
his pupil, Dean Stanley, began the work his 
master suggested; but since Dean Stanley’s 
effort the specialists have been left to them- 
selves, and no one has come forward to explain 
their work to the general public. And yet 
it is just this explanation which the intelli- 
gent reader wishes to hear. He has no wish 
to assert that the Jewish historians are as 
untrustworthy as Livy in their earlier records ; 
but he is most anxious to know what is the 
result of applying to their work the same 
criticism which has been applied to Livy’s, 
and he will expect such a series as ‘‘ Men of 
the Bible” to give him this information. Un- 
fortunately, he will in most cases be disap- 
pointed. Such a piece of work, for instance, 
as Prof. Milligan’s Ziijah will be useless to 
him. Its ability, its scholarly clearness, its 
forcible style, are at once obvious; but Prof. 
Milligan holds that ‘‘the interpretation of 
the Old Testament has as yet made little 
really scientific progress,” and says that ‘in 
the meantime . . . our proper attitude is to 
accept the narrative as it stands,” so that his 
book has nothing to say on the one point of 
importance—the nature and value, that is, of 
‘the narrative as it stands.” His biography, 
in fact, is written for those. who are to be 
kept in the dark; and anyone who resents 
being kept in the dark will be justly 
angry with Prof. Milligan. Most of the 
biographies of the series ‘‘ accept the narrative 
as it stands,’ and are, therefore, futile; but 
Canon Cheyne’s Jeremiah is a welcome and 
delightful exception. It is, indeed, to be 
regretted that this volume or Canon Driver’s 
Isaiah was not published first, to encourage 
the other writers to be less proper in their 
attitudes. It is true that the career of 
Jeremiah does not include the difficulty of a 
miraculous element, nor do the historical 
records of his life present the problems which 
are suggested by the history of Elijah. But the 
finding of the Law has to be considered, and 
this introduces the whole question of the 
formation of the Old Testament books. This 
question has further light thrown upon it 
by Canon Cheyne’s treatment of Jeremiah’s 
writings; and everywhere Canon Cheyne 
meets and resists the temptation to adopt 
Prof. Milligan’s ‘ proper attitude,” of accept- 
ing what he knows to be false, because it is 
difficult or impossible to ascertain the exact 
truth. Canon Cheyne’s work is a labour of 
love. He has perfectly saturated himself with 
his subject ; and, therefore, his book is clear 
and interesting in spite of its learning, in 
spite of its occasional detail, and in spite of 
the necessarily provisional character of some 
of its conclusions. Jeremiah’s times and 


Jeremiah’s character are made clear and 
interesting to the reader, mainly because they 
are so intensely clear and interesting to Canon 





Cheyne himself. The modest words of the 
preface—“ With faltering steps I have sought 
to follow Arthur Stanley ’—are too modest, 
because Canon Cheyne’s steps do not falter. 
He has not Dean Stanley’s literary genius ; 
but his literary ability is considerable, and he 
has the power of communicating to his reader 
some of his own enthusiasm. The breadth of 
his culture is as surprising as his scholarship 
and learning, and has enabled him to add 
greatly to the charm of his biography by 
illustrations and parallels drawn from general 
history and literature. His book has none of 
the scholastic dryness which makes the excel- 
lent works of Prof. Robertson Smith somewhat 
tough reading. 

We have teen speaking so far entirely from 
the point of view of the general reader. It is 
for the general reader that Canon Cheyne 
specially writes. His motto is ‘‘ C’est pour 
nous tous un devoir de rompre le cercle 
magique dans lequel nous restons volontaire- 
ment enfermés’’; but since his exposition of 
Jeremiah in the ‘‘ Pulpit Commentary,” and 
his article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
his views on some points have undergone 
change, so that the present volume will be 
interesting to scholars and specialists for its 
facts and arguments, as well as for its method. 
The method, however, is the remarkable 
feature of the book. The ease with which a 
load of minute learning is borne, the interest, 
almost amounting to excitement, with which 
we are enabled to follow a career occasionally 
so faintly descried, cannot be realised till the 
volume is read. Dr. Cheyne has placed all 
readers of the Old Testament under a deep 
debt of gratitude. 

Royatp Bayne. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Children of To-morrow. Py William Sharp. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Sir Lucian LElphin of Oastle Weary. 
2 vols. (Edinburgh: Douglas.) 


The Little Chatelaine. By the Earl of Desart. 
In 3 vols. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Derrick Vaughan, Novelist. By Edna Lyall. 
(Methuen.) 


A Vagabond Lover. By Rita. ( White.) 


Mated from the Morgue. By John Augustus 
O’Shea. (Spencer Blackett.) 


The Mysteries of Deepdene Manor. By Frank 
Mauduit. (Digby & Long.) 
Eight Bells. By Hume Nisbet. 

Downey.) 
Tr is unfortunate—perhaps more unfortunate 
for Mr. Sharp’s readers than for Mr. Sharp 
himself—that, in his Children of To-morrow, 
he indirectly demands either a commendation 
or a condemnation of its idée mére. The 
children of to-morrow are Felix Dane, an 
artist, and Sanpricl Acosta, a beautiful 
Jewess, the daughter of a mad musician who 
is at the same time a true prophet. They 
are frantic*lly in love with each other. The 
death of Felix’s wife Lydia, and the dis- 
appearance of her lover and murderer Ford, 
have apparently left them free to marry. 
Bat Felix is a Gentile, and Sanpriel will not 
hear of his converting himself into a Jew to 
please and possess her. So she suggests as 
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a way out of their difficulty that she should 
become his mistress—so at least the grown-up 
babies of to-day wou'd have styled her had 
a flash of lightning not prevented the con- 
summation of her purpose. Thus she ‘‘ should 
still be a daughter of Israel, though as one 
fallen and disgraced.’ But, may it not be 
hinted to Mr. Sharp that at least one of 
his children of to-morrow is decidedly too 
superstitious ? Looking to the stream of 
tendency in modern thought, is it not morally 
certain that the children of to-morrow will 
be neither Jew nor Gentile; but will, like 
Garibaldi and Anite, be believers in natural 
morality, will dispense with the services of 
parson and rabbi, and will be content with a 
civil marriage, if, unlike good Anarchists, they 
think any ceremony whatever necessary? It 
is a pleasure, however, to pass from Mr. 
Sharp as a seer—or, should I say, the cham- 
pion of the sexual morality of te-morrow? 
—to Mr. Sharp the artist. The Children 
of To-norrow, though an unequal book, 
contains many passages both of beauty and 
of power. The plot, which leads through 
covspiracy, intrigue, and murder, to the 
union in death of Sanpriel and Felix, is well 
constructed ; although, by the way, one can- 
not help asking if that ineffable scoundrel 
Ford, who succeeds in taking the heart and 
life of Lydia Dane, and tries to murder Felix, 
should not have been lynched, or handed over 
to the police in the last chapter? Ford’s first 
attempt to murder Dane is exceptionally well 
managed, and so is that scene in which Felix 
hears his wife avow her love for Ford and 
her hatred of Sanpriel. Mr. Sharp can, 
moreover, enter very thoroughly into mys- 
terious affiu ty between human passion and 
the storms of nature. His penultimate 
chapter, in which more than in any other, he 
illustrates this affinity, is, in spite of some 
extravagances, a piece of remarkable Turner- 
esque writing. I have little doubt that 
Children of To-msrrow, which includes some 
of the best verses Mr. Sharp has ever written, 
is but the prelude to a riper, a pleasanter, 
‘and (in Mr. Sharp’s own sense) more truly 
romantic work. 


It is tolerably safe to say that Passages in 
the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin of Castle Weary 
is the work of a beginner in fiction, and of a 
promising, ambitious, and cultured beginner. 
it presents, at all events, both the strength 
and the weakness to be expected in such a 
work, It is written with great and com- 
mendable care. All details, both of plot-con- 
struction, and of character - development, 
are diligently attended to. But, on the 
other hand, the book is too long by, at least, 
half a volume. Then, its author falls into 
the beginner’s faults of letting his readers 
perceive the sources of his intellectual, if not 
also his ethical inspiration, and of trying to 
include too much in his plot. The bye- 
elections and the hunting scenes in Merkland- 
shire, an unconventional love affair, and Sir 
Lucian’s parliamentary and “society” ex- 
periences were, with the ‘‘ ban” which all 
but ruins his life, quite enough for 
one novel. We could very easily have 
dispensed with the Yankee financial swindle, 
and still more with Sir Lucian’s passion 
for the wife of his defeated political 


chief scoundrel of the story in a railway car- 
riage. It is disagreeable and—what is worse 
—it is French and artificial. Sir Lucian 
Elphin, as a fine young Scotchman, and 
Alceste Guiltree, as a typical American, are 
hardly the sort of folks to contemplate a 
breach of the seventh commandment. The 
Scotch scenes, particularly the early ones, of 
which Toomcaskie is the centre, are the best 
in the book, and, but for the artist’s ten- 
dency to linger over his work, could honestly 
be described as very good indeed. Lord Guil- 
tree, as a manly Teuton and aristocrat—of the 
English rather than of the Scotch variety, how- 
ever—makes a pleasant portrait; so, although 
in different ways, do his impatient and hard- 
swearing father, and George Denison, his good 
genius, who is more or less of an agnostic. 
There is a sufficient amount of ability in Sir 
Lucian Elyhin of Castle Weary to justify the 
belief that it marks its author’s ostensible 
rather than his real start in fiction. 


Ir may be doubted if Lord Desart will ever 
become a great novelist. But there is no 
reason why he should not attain a position of 
equality with, say, Mr. Hawley Smart. Zhe 
Little Chatelaine is a much greater improve- 
ment upon Herne Lodge than Herne Indge 
was upon its predecessors. It is, indeed, 
a well-constructed and well (because simply) 
written story, with no vulgar, sensual, or 
morbid element in it. In making Col. 
Carruthers fall in love with the daughter of 
his good-natured and proud, though weak 
and improvident, chum, Garland, and in 
making Geraldine finally offer herself to her 
protector, Lord Desart cannot be said to have 
struck out a fresh line in fiction. But he 
finds new surroundings for old ideas, and he 
develops these ideas consistently and cleverly. 
From first to last Carruthers is seen hovering 
about his ward, guarding her, fighting for 
her, unravelling conspiracies for her, but not 
actively figuring as a lover. The plots of 
the dubious Madame Proviro, first to bring 
about a marriage with Garland, and subse- 
quently to injure his daughter, are worked 
out with considerable skill. Then Joxam, 
the vulgar but honourable sporting man, who 
comes conveniently on the scene, to act as 
Geraldine’s protector when Col. Carruthers 
is not at hand, is in every way an admirable 
sketch. The humour, displayed chiefly in 
character-sketching —Edith Garland and her 
Tom are quite as good as Joxam—which is 
the pleasantest element in Zhe Little Chate- 
laine, is a new and very promising departure 
for Lord Desart ; and it may be assumed with 
tolerable confidence that he will make the 
most of it. 


Derrick Vaughan, Novelist, does not chal- 
lenge comparison with Donovan, We Two, 
and In the Golden Days. It is a study, nota 
story. But Edna Lyall has not written 
anything more artistic, or, from the moral 
point of view, more stimulating. In the 
midst of what promises to be a successful 
career as a novelist, Derrick Vaughan is called, 
by the voice of duty, to become the nurse and 
protector of his father, who is a dipsomaniac. 
This self-sacrifice threatens to be the ruin of 
his whole life. For his father, who despises 





opponent, which is only prevented from end- 
ing in an elopement by the murder of the 





him as at once a milksop and a tyrant over 
himself, prefers his other son, who blossoms 


for a time does Freda Merrifield, whom he 
loves, as novelists inferior to Derrick Vaughan 
would say ‘‘ with all the intensity of a strong 
nature.”” In the end—for Edna Lyall has 
not heart to wind up her story with a 
tragedy—self-sacrifice meets with its reward, 
selfishness is exposed, and Derrick Vaughan is 
all the greater an artist for the experiences h e 
has gone through. But even although Der- 
rick’s life had been a torso, his biographer 
would have made good her point, which 
is, to utilise the language that she herself 
quotes from Arnold Toynbee: ‘‘ Sympatby is 
feeling related to an object, whilst sentiment 
is the same feeling seeking itself alone.”? There 
is almost no introspection in Derrick Vaughan, 
and no preaching whatever. In substance, as 
well as in form, it is the manliest of Edna 
Lyall’s books. 


But for one element in A Vagabond Lovsr, 
it would be indistinguishable from the 
ruck of Rita’s novels. There is the usual 
amount of millinery and of passion—some of 
the passion, of course, ‘“‘ unholy ’—in well- 
to-do circles. 


“Sky, and sea, and air, were only voices 
echoing the music of his own glad song—the 
song that for all his life might be set to the 
passion and ecstacy of fulfilled desire.” 

Again, 

‘* Her whole person seemed to sway towards him 
[‘he’ is not her husband, of course], and she 


wound her arms, supple as silk and strong as 
steel, about his neck,” &c. 


Hilda St. Maur, the Baroness Giildenstern, 
and Colonel Herbert, who do most of the 
mischief, the flirtation, the gossip, and the 
moralising in A Vagabond Lover, are old 
friends ; and but for the fact of her being a 
widow, there is nothing very notable in Lady 
Doris Marchmont, the one thoroughly good 
woman in this story. Jack Trevanion, im- 
pecunious, unable to restrain his passion, and 
physically almost godlike, as becomes a hero- 
villain, would have been commonplace 
enough too, but for his withered and miracle- 
working Uncle Hartman, who can put life 
but not morality into him, and his Oriental 
friend, Mandhar Ram, who delivers a number 
of eloquent but totally ineffectual homilies on 
the conduct of life. Rita is not at home with 
occultism, spiritualism, and the elixir vitae. 
She should stick to sensuousness, splendour, 
Tokay, cigarettes, sea-green and transparent 
tulle, and whatever is ‘‘ laughing, mischievous, 
riante.” 


There is a delightful amount of genuine 
and rollicking Irish humour in Mated from 
the Morgue, and its title is almost the 
only ghastly thing about it. A girl is, 
indeed, found dead at the Morgue, “‘ with a 
smile on the face and a proud disdainful curl 
which had left its unchangeable impress on 
the mouth”; but fortunately the reader of 
Mr. O’Shea’s story is much less interested in 
the identity of the person sctually drowned 
than in that of the girl for whom she is 
mistaken. What he is likely to care for are 
the eccentricities and the adventures of the 
two Irishmen—O’Hara and O’Hoolahan—the 
Bonapartist enthusiasm of Capt. Chauvin, and 
the contrasted natures of his female charges. 
Some of the incidents are well managed— 
especially the duel between 0’Hoolahan and 





. into a somewhat showy military hero; and so 


the Gascon, The “passing” of Capt, Chau- 
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vin on the forty-ninth anniversary of the | 
death of the first Napoleon is also effective, 
but it recalls too readily the death of Sir 
Henry Lee in Woodstock. With so much 
genuine Irish drollery in him, Mr. O’Shea 
ought to have a future before him as a 
‘‘ patriotic” novelist. 

The Mysteries of Deepdene Minor is a de- 
cidedly juvenile attempt to reproduce the 
days of the 45 and of the Pretender in the 
form of a historical romance. What with 
political conspiracies, smuggling, love, hollow 
oaks, trapdoors, seduction, revenge, explosions, 
and murder, the action of the story is certainly 
well kept up. That is, however, about all 
that can be said for it. The most of the 
characters—including even James Fox, who 
ruins, and even attempts to murder, Jenny 
Wood, and her maniacal father, who avenges 
her in too Whitechapel a fashion—are beneath 
rather than above the average. The best 
characters in The Mysteries of Deepdene Mancr 
are the lovers Aline Houston and Arthur 
Newburgh. This fact, in addition to the 
stirring character of the plot will, probably 
enough, recommend it to many readers. 
Though eensational, it is perfectly harmless. 


Hight Bells is obviously written for the 
class of readers which, although by no means 
composed entirely of boys, yet enjoys that 
robust hobbledehoy fiction, the best quality of 
which is purveyed by the authors of Treasure 
Island and King Solomon’s Mines. It would 
almost seem as if Mr. Hume Nisbet had 
changed his purpose, with a view to changing 
his reading constituency, in the course of 
writing his story, the most unfortunate thing 
about which is its too fanciful title. It starts 
with a boyish escapade in the form of run- 
ning away to sea in the most literal fashion. 
Even life on board the Black Corbie, with its 
almost too Stevensonian captain, Edward 
Coffin, may be understood and, to a limited 
extent, enjoyed by young folks; but there 
are incidents in the career of The Flying 
Fox, such as the captain’s struggle with 
delirium tremens and the butcher's treat- 
ment of his own thumb, that are rather 
too strong meat for boys. Then, when 
Mr. Nisbet takes his readers and his chief 
characters among the cannibals of New 
Guinea, he introduces for their benefit the 
fierce, though suppressed, passion of Edward 
Coffin for the wife of the missionary, Mr. 
Wilmore. The growth of this passion and 
the transformation of Coffin’s nature which it 
involves, are the best things in Hight Bells ; 
but they are hardly fitted for the daily con- 
sumption of the admirers of Jules Verne. Yet, 
taken as it stands, Hight Bells is one of the 
most startling stories of adventure, human 
courage, and human crime, ever written. 
Mr. Nisbet is a master of the graphic style, 
and there is an air of reality about his New 
Guinea scenes which seems to indicate that 
he knows his subject, and has not got it up 
from Chalmers and other authorities. The title 
of his book is, as already said, weak and 
fanciful; the story is, besides, too long, 
and the end is rather abrupt, and, if one may 
say so, does not lead us back to the beginning. 
Mr. Nisbet may, however, if he chooses, 
become a formidable rival even to the able 
writers who have preceded him in the line of 
fiction for which obviously he has a natural 





bent, Wittram WaALtiace. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Prince, Princess, and People: an Account of 
the Public Life and Work of their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 1863- 
1889. By H. C. Burdett. (Longmans.) Of 
the private life which kings and queens, 
princes and princesses lead, we have lately heard 
so much that there may be a danger of forget- 
ting that they have a public life which is even 
more important. We expect and rejoice to 
find domestic virtues in those whose example 
is necessarily powerful; but royalty exists for 
other purposes, and in the efficient discharge 
of public duties the democracy will look for its 
raison détre. The Court Circular is not 
studied by many ; and, therefore, there is far 
from being prevalent a just appreciation of the 
really hard work which nowadays a Prince and 
Princess of Wales are called upon to discharge. 
Mr. Burdett’s record extends over twenty-five 
years ; and it would be no easy matter to calcu- 
late how many have been the occasions on 
which their Royal Highnesses have taken some 
active part in promoting philanthropic, educa- 
tional, religious, and, in fact, benevolent 
works of every kind. The ‘‘first stones” 
they have laid would form a pyramid of no 
mean height, and the silver spades and trowels 
they have wielded might be the outfit of an 
army of elegant artisans. But the point which 
is really most important is that, as this 
chronicle shows, our royal family does not 
confine its interest and its sympathies within 
any narrow bounds. While in the eyes of 
some the Prince seems to occupy an almost 
superhuman position, his own motto has evi- 
dently been: ‘‘Homo sum, humani nihila me 
alienum puto.” Mr. Burdett has compiled 
with much industry, and in a spirit of perhaps 
exuberant loyalty, a record of some interest ; 
and the portraits and other illustrations with 
which it is enriched give it an additional value. 


Speeches and Addreses of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, 1863-1888, Edited by James Macaulay, 
(John Murray.) This volume is a fitting com- 
panion tu that of Mr. Burdett; for no small 
part of the labour involved in laying founda- 
tion stones, and opening public buildings and 
unveiling statues, must consist in the prepara- 
tion and delivery of the suitable speech which 
such ceremony demands. It is well known 
that the Prince has inherited a very excellent 
gift of speech, which is not likely to grow 
rusty from want of use. And this printed col- 
lection of his various utterances clearly shows 
that he spares no trouble to master the sub- 
jects about which he has to speak. ‘‘ After 
dinner oratory” is of a special character, and 
even eloquent men sometimes fail in it. These 
speeches of the Prince are useful in suggesting 
ways for dealing with trite subjects; and, 
though some of them seem to us scarcely 
worth preserving, a later generation may be 
glad to possess such specimens of an art which 
may then have become extinct. 


The Pleasures of Life. PartII. By SirJohn 
Lubbock. (Macmillan.) Sequels are seldom suc- 
cesses, and even Sir John Lubbock has doubts 
whether he is wise in publishing another volume 
dealing with the same subject. He need 
have no apprehensions. His first volume has, 
we learn, passed through thirteen editions in 
less than two years. It hit the public taste, 
and we see no reason why a second hit should 
not now be made. The subject is not 
exhausted. Sir John is still able to draw 
from his memory and his note-book things new 
and old; and, in an age of melancholy, the 
title he has chosen must always prove attractive. 
Among the pleasures of life Sir John paradoxi- 
cally classes its troubles—not because, like St: 
James, he counts them happy which endure; 
but because to the philosophic mind there are 
very few such things as troubles, and out of 








them it can always extract sweet uses. But it 
is doubtful whether the ‘‘ general reader” will 
be able to follow his teacher here, and may 
perhaps be misled by such a statement as that 
‘‘we generally speak of selfishness as a fault, 
and as if it interfered with general happiness.” 
The judgment is certainly true as regards that 
exclusive attention to one’s own interests which 
is usually meant by selfishness. If otherwise, 
then altruism is not a virtue. What Sir John 
Lubbock means is that self-control, though 
primarily for the benefit of the individual, and 
so far, selfish in origin, is also of advantage to 
others. With that conclusion we do not quarrel. 
It would be curious to inquire how many of 
what Sir John calls the pleasures of life are 
universally accepted as such. About health, 
and rest, and love, there might be a general 
consensus. But ambition has probably made as 
many men miserable as happy; and as to art, 
poetry, and music, the beauties of nature, and 
even religion—they appeal after all to a 
minority of mankind, and it cannot be said 
that in all cases culture will create the want 
which they are able to gratify. Exception 
was taken to Sir John’s earlier volume that it 
was too full of quotations and other men’s 
opinions. The fault, if it be one, is conspicuous 
in the present case. But upon that subject 
where people are most reticent, Sir John speaks 
out : 


**To do right is the sure ladder which leads up 
to heaven, though the true faith will help us to 
find and to climb it. . . . To arrive at truth we 
should spare ourselves no pain, but certainly inflict 
none on others. . . . As men have risen ia 
civilisation, their religion has risen with them... . 
We are only just beginning to realise that a loving 
and merciful Father would not resent honest ¢rror 
... but it must not be supposed that those who 
doubt whether the ultimate truth of the universe 
can be expressed in human words, or whether, 
even if it could, we should be able to comprehend 
it, undervalue the importance of religious study. 
Quite the contrary. ‘Their doubts arise not from 
pride, but from humility ; not because they do not 
appreciate divine truth, but, on the contrary, 
they doubt whether we can appreciate it sufficiently, 
and are sceptical whether the infinite can be 
reduced to the fiuite.” 


Abdul Hamid IT. By the Princess Annie de 
Lusignan. (Sawpson Low.) Can any good 
thing come out of the harem? Our author 
answers this with an unfaltering affirmation. 
The reigning Sultan of Turkey is in the eyes of 
one English lady at least a true hero: Certainly 
this account of Abdul Hamid's twelve ycars’ 
reiga will meet with no difficulties from the 
Turkish censor. From first to last it is 
inspired by the spirit of unflinching partisan- 
ship. But even in these pages we find naive 
admissions that all is not well: 


‘¢ Ag goon as the truth became knowa at Oon- 
stantinople (and it is difficult to get the truth 
known there, for it is nearly always to someone's 
interest to suppress it),” &c. (p. 163). 


Abdul Hamid is the one man who can save 
Bulgaria. The time has arrived (according to 
the author) for the restoration to the Sultan of 
direct and supreme authority over that 
province : 

“In favour of such a decision can be urged the 
material progress made by the people who have 
remained under Abdul Hamid's rule as against 
the wretchedness, discontent, and disorder which 
have prevailed under the much belauded auto- 
nomy ”’ (p. 269). 


She cannot even allude to Bulgiria _without 
stigmatising it as ‘‘that unhappy province, the 
hotbed of intrigue and discontent” (p. 200). 
This total blindness to the peaceful and pro- 
gressive condition of Bulgaria makes one 
hesitate about accepting the author’s other 
statements. Still, her chapter on reform is 
interesting, especially from the fact that it is 
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written by a women. So highly does she think 
of the status of women in Turkey that she 
confesses that she would have to hesitate twice 
or thrice before she could decide whether to 
give the preference to the life of a woman under 
the rule of Abdul Hamid or under that of 
Queen Victoria (p. 165). The author is very 
outspoken in her denunciations of Russian 
despotism, but her extravagant praises of 
Turkish misgovernment Jead us to the conclusion 
that her liberalism is due rather to hatred of 
Turkey’s enemy than to any love of freedom. 


Wanderings of a War Artist. By Irving 

Montague. (W. H. Allen.) From the first 
page to the last this book is readable and 
entertaining. The author divides it into three 
parts—the Franco-Prussian, the Carlist, and 
the Servian Wars. There can be no question 
that the brightest and freshest part of the work 
is the first. Chapters iv. and v., which describe 
the brief triumph and crushing overthrow of 
the Commune of Paris, are especially interest- 
ing. His pages overflow with anecdotes, but we 
can only quote one here. An engaged couple, 
though in humble circumstances, bad enough 
money to hire a couple of conveyances to drive 
off with their friends to the Mairie to be 
married. The place had, however, since thy 
last saw it, been transformed into a Communist 
guard-house, so the dejected couple had to 
return single to their respective homes. The 
soldiery were, however, profuse in their offers to 
perform the all-important function themselves ; 
but one old woman shouted after them as they 
left the place: ‘‘ What a wonderful escape for 
both of you! You will now be spared the 
suicide you contemplated for a day or two at 
least” (p. 147). The following is a description 
of ‘glorious war” as it appeared on the field 
of Wirth, after the battle had been lost and 
won: 
**Half-hidden by underwood and forest-trees 
(for the neighbourhood afforded abundant cover), 
one here and there came across little groups who, 
at a first glance, might have seemed peacably 
resting (as indeed they were) after a hard day at 
the front—some sitting binding a wound; others 
lying about in casy picturesque attitudes in the 
lovg grass ; here one was to be ceen half reclining 
against a tree, there another firmly gripping his 
chassepSt, as if eome unaccustomed sound dis- 
turbed him—yet all were dead, dead as the 
proverbial door-nail’’ (p. 69). 


The author, always good-natured (even when 
writing of Prussians), expresses a very favour- 
able opinion of the Serb soldier, whom he had 
many opportunities of observing: 


**T have said the Serbs plied the mattock snd 
the spade more ably than the musket and bayonet ; 
but I would not have it supposed that they were 
as troops unworthy of the country they loved so 
well, and for which they fought at times with 
desperate energy ” (p. 354). 


The illustrations in the book are excellent. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


ONE volume of the new edition of the Rig- 
Veda, with the commentary of Sayan ‘kirya, is 
finished, and will be Jaid before the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists at Stockholm 
by Prof. Max Miiller. The new edition is 
printed at the expense of His Highness Sir 
Pasupati Ananda Gsjapati Raz of Vizianagram. 
Several new MSS. have been collated, and 
considerable emendations have been made in 
the text. Prof. Max Miiller has secured the 
assistance of Dr. Winternitz; and it is hoped 
that the four volumes, each consisting of about 


1000 pages quarto, will be ready in three 
years. 


MEssrs. KEGAN Paut, Trencn & Co. will 
shortly publish thie first number of a new serial 
devoted to the reproduction of selected works 





of the foremost photographers of the day. It 
is proposed to issue quarterly a portfolio of 
four photogravure pictures from the negatives 
of ‘‘ Sun Artists ”—such as will tend to advance 
photography in the estimation of the art-loving 
public and obtain for it the position which it 
now claims. The first number of Sun Artists 
will consist of four studies by Mr. J. Gale, on 
imperial quarto paper, with letterpress. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will publish next week 
The Life of Father Damien, written by Mr. 
Edward Clifford, with a portrait. 


MEssrks. BLACKWOOD announce a volume of 
verse translations from the German, by Sir 
Theodore Martin, which will take its title from 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Song of the Bell.” 


Messrs. TRUBNER have in the press a new 
work by Dr. J. Anderson, the historian of 
Japanese art, treating of English intercourse 
with Siam in the seventeenth century. 


New Studies in Old Subjects is the title of a 
new volume of essays by Mr. J. A. Sparvel 
Bayley, which purposes to re-examine some 
familiar scenes and topics in English history. 
The work will be shortly published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


TneE delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
the following works ready for early publication: 
an edition, with notes for students, of 7'er- 
tullian’s Apology, by Mr. T. H. Bindley, of 
Merton College ; Selections from Burns, by Mr. 
J. Logie Robertson (uniform with Selections 


from Clarendon, just published); Mr. Oliver 


Aplin’s Birds of Oxfordshire. In mathematics 
they will issue shortly the second volume, 
treating of ‘‘ Electro Dynamics,” of Messrs. 
Watson and Burbury’s Mathematical Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism; and a new edition 
of the fourth volume on ‘‘The Dynamics of 
Material Systems” (which has long been out 
of print) of Prof, Bartholomew Price’s Treatise 
on the Infinitesimal Calculus. A school edition 
of Scott's Marmion, by Mr. Thomas Bayne, is 
nearly ready. 


Messrs. LONGMANS announce two novels, 
each in a single volume: Py the Western Sea: 
a Summer Idyll, by Mr. James Baker; and 
Judge Lynch: a Tale of the Californian Vine- 
yards, by Mr. George H. Jessop, who has 
recently been contributing a series of Irish- 
American stories to the Century Magazine. 


Mr. R. E. M. Peacn, the author of several 
historical books about Bath, is nowengaged upon 
a similar volume concerning the neighbouring 
village of Swainswick, which will be dedicated 
to Prof. Earle, the rector of the parish. The 
chief title of fame of Swainswick is that it was 
the birthplace of William Prynne, and was thus 
drawn into sharing with the city of Bath in the 
troubles of the seventeenth century. Mr. Peach 
proposes to give, from the parish register and 
other sources, full details regarding the local 
annals, and especially regarding the church. 
The work will be issued, to subscribers only, in 
a limited edition. 


WE are informed that the Cobden Club has 
purchased for distribution a thousand copies of 
Miss Cooke’s Life of Richard Cobden, recently 
published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Oo. 


TuE library formed by that famous collector, 
the late Frederick Perkins, of Chipstead, Kent, 
will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on Wednesday 
next, July 10, and the six following days. As 
might be expected, the collection is specially 
rich in editions of Shakspere. There are copies 
of all the four folios, as well as of about twenty 
of the quartos, not counting the spurious ones. 
Above all, there is the excessively rare first 
edition of Lucrece (1594). Mr. Perkins was 


also an enthusiastic collector of Shakspere’s 
contemporaries and followers—Chapman, Hey- 
wood, Massinger and Shirley being numerously 








represented, while there are examples of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Day, Dekker, and 
Ford. Coming to later times, we find a long 
series of the plays of Aphra Behn, and of the 
various writings of Defoe. There are a few 
Caxtons, and many Wynkyn de Wordes, and 
other early issues of the English press, Among 
the MSS., we can only mention a fifteenth 
century copy of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” and a 
set of twenty letters of Dr. Johnson addressed 
to Mr. Perkins, of the brewery at Southwark. 


Str JAMES. CRICHTON-BROWNE has been 
elected treasurer of the Royal Institution in 
the room of the late Henry Pollock. 


WE hear that the story entitled ‘‘ Attibai 
Bevvi,” in the May number of the Cornhill, was 
written by Mr. James W. Furrell, for many 
years editor of the Calcutta Englishman. 


THE Incorporated Society of Authors—who 
published a little while ago a book on Literature 
and the Pension List, by Mr. W. Morris Colles— 
have recently engaged in correspondence with 
the First Lord of the Treasury upon the regu- 
lations governing the grant of pensions on the 
Civil List. The occasion of the correspondence 
was the refusal by Mr. W. H. Smith to consider 
the claims of the widow of a novelist, on the 
ground that ‘‘ there are regulations against the 
grant of pensions to the writers of novels 
(unless historical) or their widows.” In a sub- 
sequent letter, Mr. W. H. Smith stated more 
detinitely that 


‘the object which the distributors of the Funi 
have kept steadily in view of recent years is to 
award pensions to those whose works are of a 
scientific and technical character. Works of this 
kind, while of infinite service to the public, are 
notoriously unprofitable ; and workers in these 
1 ; of literature have strong claims on the 
und. 


The correspondence closes with a copy of the 
following resolution, which has been passed by 
the council of the Society of Authors : 


‘*That the permanent exclusion of any claes of 
literary, scientific, or artistic production from the 
just claim on the royal beneficence contemplated 
by section 6 of 1 Vict., cap. 2, is not warranted by 
the Act; that the regulations, if any, under 
which the Civil List Pension Fund is administered 
should be communicated to the public; and that 
it is the duty of this society to call the attention 
of Parliament at the earliest opportunity to the 
exclusive rules which are now stated to exist.’’ 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


WE hear that Oxford will be represented by 
two delegates at the Oriental Congress at 
Stockholm—Prof. Max Miiller and Prof. Sayce. 
Prof. Macdonell also will be present. 


Amonc those upon whom honorary degrees 
are to be conferred by Dublin University are 
the Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury and Prof. 
Valentine Ball. 


THE University of Durham will henceforth 
confer degrees in music, after examination, 
upon students who have previously passed 
certain examinations in general education. 


THE committee of the British School at 
Athens have offered a studentship of £50 for 
one year, open to all members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 


THE University of Cambridge has renewed 
for a further period of five years its annual 
grant of £100 to the Teachers’ Training Syndi- 
cate, for the purpose of providing lectures in 
the theory, history, or practice of teaching. 


Dvurinc the past year the following changes 
have taken place in the teaching staff of Uni- 
versity College, London. Prof. Oliver has 
resigned the chair of botany, after a tenure of 
twenty-eight years, and his son, Dr. Oliver, has 
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been appointed lecturer in botany. Prof. R. 8. 
Poole has succeeded Sir Charles Newton in the 
Yates professorship of archaeology; Prof. 
W. P. Ker, from Cardiff, has succeeded Prof. 
Henry Morley in the chair of English. Prof. 
Goodwin, already professor of Greek, now 
teaches Latin also, which was formerly taught 
by Prof. A. J. Church; and Prof. Watson 
Smith has succeeded Prof. Graham in the chair 
of chemical technology. In addition, Prof. 
Kennedy has resigned the chair of engineering, 
Prof. Scrutton that of constitutional law, and 
Prof, A. H. Keane that of Hindustani, the last- 
mentioned being succeeded as lecturer by Mr. 
Blumhardt. 


AN address to Prof. Henry Morley, from 
past and present students of University College, 
London, and residents at university and college 
halls, on the occasion of his retirement from 
the chair of English, was presented to him on 
July 1 by Mr. Justice Charles. Subscriptions 
towards the testimonial to be given to Prof. 
Morley in the autumn should be sent to Mr. 
oo Aitken, Secretary’s Office, General Post 

ce, 


AT a meeting of the trustees of Manchester 
New College, held last week at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, the decision to remove the col- 
lege from London to Oxford was unanimously 
approved. For this purpose about £40,000 will 
be required, of which more than £28,000 has 
already been promised. 


Miss CARoLinE A. Fotry, of Wadhurst, has 
been elected to the scholarship in the philosophy 
of mind and logic, founded at University Col- 
lege London, in memory of John Stuart Mill. 


Tux Victoria University bas issued a series 
of regulations concerning courses of Local Lec- 
tures—a name which commends itself to us as 
much more appropriate than that of University 
Extension. The total expense, to be borne by 
a local committee, of a course of eight lectures 
seems to range from £40 to £60, the university 
fee being uniformly 25 guineas, 


MAny readers of the ACADEMY will be glad 
to hear that Prof. Albert 8, Cook, of California, 
has been appointed to the chair of English at 
Yale College, vacant since the resignation of 
Prof. Northrop five years ago. Prof. Cook 
took his degree of Ph.D. at Jena in 1882. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


TO NINA (IN JUNE). 


Tis summer time, the year’s at noon 

In this bright leafy month of June, 

But spring, I see, methinks its grace 

I read in this fair maiden’s face, 

So pure, so fresh, with limpid eyes 

As brown and clear as streams that rise 
In northern glens; her locks have caught 
The ruddy hue of pine-stems sought 

By merry equirrels in their play. 

O, what recalls sweet spring to-day 

As this smooth brow with thoughts untold, 
Which later days shall all unfold, 

As these soft lips not yet compressed 
With hidden griefs? Her heart, at rest, 
Is like a quiet pool at dawn ; 

She is in her shy grace a fawn, 
Unstartled yet by stranger’s gaze 

It greets the world with glad amaz>. 

We who have felt life’s dust and heat 
Are quick this breathing Spring to greet ; 
As travellers tread with joy the grass, 
With eyes refreshed we onward pass. 


B. L. ToLLEMAcHE, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE first number of the Newbery House Maga- 
zine: a Monthly Review for Clergy and Laity, 


supplies a very abundant and varied table of 
contents. Ecclesiastical questions, treated from 
a moderately High Church point of view, pre- 
dominate; but there is also the first instalment 
of a scholarly article on the Psalms, by the 
Rev. J. M. Rodwell. Fiction is represented by 
the beginning of a novel, entitled “ The Bishops’ 
Bible,” which bears the joint names of D. Christie 
Murray and H. Herman ; as well as by two or 
three short stories. The general appearance of 
the magazine—good paper, clear type, and 
occasional illustrations—help to give it a cha- 
racter of its own. 


Tuk Expositor for July contains an article of 
unexceptionable tone by Prof. Milligan on the 
burning theological question of ‘‘The Minis- 
terial Priesthood.”” Mr. Plummer contributes 
some excellent illustrations from our English 
chronicles of the documentary theory of the 
origin of the Synoptic Gospels, in reply to a 
somewhat peremptory judgment of M. Godet. 
Dr. Bruce continues his intrepretation of that 
great ‘‘apologetic work,” the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Mr. Rendall examines that part of 
Galatians which deals with St. Paul’s relations 
to the Judaizers. Prof. H. Drummond intro- 
duces his friend Dr. (now Prof.) Marcus Dods 
to those who have hitherto only known his 
subject as an able writer, but wh» will now 
learn that he is also a man and a leader. Prof. 
Delitzsch gives a brief notice of Mr. George 
Adam Smith’s delightful exposition of Isaiah 
(more interesting perhaps for the glimpse 
which it gives of Delitzsch himself, than as a 
criticism). And lastly, the editor devotes a 
short but generously appreciative obituary to 
one of his own contributors, well known also 
to readers of the AcADEMy—the late W. H. 
Simcox. 


TuE Theologisch Tijdschrift for July opens 
withacomparison of the late Prof. Rauwenhoff’s 
philosophy of religion with the critical 
philosophy of Kant. Dr. Meyboom studies 
the Paulinism of Luke; Dr. Kovers, a new 
hypothesis on the Apocalypse, similar to, but 
entirely independent of, that of Vischer. The 
latter may deserve the attention of English 
critics. It is set forth in a Dutch dissertation 
by G. H. Weyland. Two reviews of books 
are followed by an obituary of P. R. Hugen- 
holtz—a gifted ‘“‘ modern ” theologian, and one 
of the editors of the T2jdschrift. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Booms, K. Rauch u Goethe. Berlin: Fontane. 


Hauser, F. Die neu-attischen Reliefs. Stuttgart: 
Wittwer. 6 M. 

LETTEES du duc d’Orléans, p.p. ses fils le comte de 
tye: le duc de Chartres. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


3 fr. 50 c. 

LivsE du centenaire du Journal des Débats, Paris: 
Plon. 50 fr. 

TRENEY, X__—iLes 


- - ee nds Cooncunietes des 18° et 19¢ 


icard, 4 fr. 


THEOLOGY. 


ZAHN, Th. Geschichte d. neutestamentlichen Kanons. 
1. Bd. Das neue Testament vor Ocsigenes. 2. 
Hilfte. Erlangen: Deichert. 12 M. 


HISTORY, ETO. 


BRIcoN, E. Dela profession a’homme de lettres chez 
lesanciens. Paris: Rousseau. 3 fr. 

BuECcHI, 4. Albrecht v. Bonstetten. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte d. Humanismus in der Schweiz. Frauen- 
feld: Huber. 2M, 

Hovaguss-Fourcapr, M. Les Imryits eur le revenu en 
France au XVIIIe sitcle. Paris: Guillanmin. 5 fr. 

LEVASSEUR, E. La population francaise: histoire de 
Ja population avant 1759 et démographie de la 
France. T.1. Paris: Rousseau. 12 fr. 50 c. 

Merx, O. Thomas Miiozer u. Heinrich Pfeiffer 1523 5. 
Beitrag zur Geschichte d. Bauernkrieges in 
spectogee. 1. Thl. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck, 


2M. 40 Pf. 

Rese, Ch. de. Une grande dame dans son m¢nage au 
temps de Louis XIV., d’aprés le Sousnal ie la 
Comtesse de Rochefort (1689), Paris: Palmé. 





8 fr. 50 c. 


RocaEcHovart, le général Comte de. Souvenirs sur la 
Révolution, )’ Empire et la Restauration. Mémoires 
inédits, p p. son fils. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 50c. 

Scuwatm, J. Die Landfrieden in Deutschland unter 
ary gem Baiern. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck. 

Vossion, L. La constitution américaine et ses amende- 
ments. Paris: Guillaumin. 5 fr. 


PHYSICAL SOIENOE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


OANDOLLE, A. et OC. de. Monographiae phanero- 
gamarum prodromi nunc continuatio, nunc revisi>. 
Vol. VI. Andropogoneas. Auctore E. Hackel. 
Paris: Masson. 28 fr. 

GurTMaNnnN, J. Die Philosophie d.Salomon ibn Gabirol 
(Avicebron), dargestellt u. erliutert, Gittingen: 
Vandenhoeck, 6 M, 

LIEBERMANN, B. Der Zweckbegriff bei Trendelen- 
burg. Meiningen: Keyssner. 8 M. 

Witt, O. N. Chemische Homologie u. Isomerie in 
ibrem Eiofiusse auf Erfiadungen aus dem Gebiete 
a organischen Chemiv, Berlin: Miiskenberger. 


PAILOLOGY. 
Bartiut, Aug. Le décret de Memphis. et les inscrip- 
tions de Rosette etde Damanbour, Paris: Bouillon, 


6 fr. 

Biiasr, A. De Ovidi heroidum appendice quaestiones, 
Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 59 PZ. 

DABRBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE, H.. et J. LOTH. Oours de 
littérature coltique. T.1V. Paris: Tooria. 8 fr. 

Epgr, H. Syntaktische Studien zu Alain Chartiers 
Prosa. iirzburg: He:tz. 3M. 50 Pi. 

GELBHAUS, 8. Mittelhochdeutsche Dichtung in ihrer 
Beziehung zur biblisch-rabbinischen Literatur. 1. 
Hft. Frankturt-a-M : Kauffmann, 1 M. 50 Pi. 

HorrMann, O. Das Praesens der indogermanischen 
Grundsprache in seiner Flexion u. Stammbildung. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 3 M. 60 Pf. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


CAPTAIN GEORGE CARLETON. 
Oxford: July 1, 1859. 

The following documents relating to Capt. 
Qarleton, the alleged author of the famous 
Memoirs which have lately given rise to so keen 
a controversy, have never yet, so far as I am 
aware, been published. That the Memoirs could 
not be accepted as genuine materials for history 
I was fully persuaded, before the appearance 
of Col. Parnell’s exposure of their wholly un- 
trustworthy character. The letters which I 
have transcribed from the Tanner Collection 
in the Bodleian Library confirm some state- 
ments in the Memoirs, while throwing doubt on 
others, and seem to show that some of the 
facts were, in all probability, derived by the 
compiler from Carleton himself. I hope to 
deal with the subject in some detail hereafter. 

The memorandum enclosed in the second 
letter is not in Dr. Covel’s handwriting, and 
internal evidence seems to indicate that it is not 
in Carleton’s. From 1681-1685, Covel was 
chaplain to the Princess of Orange (see 
Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xii., 


pp. 355 sq.). 
C. E. Dose, 








I. 
Dr. J. C.ver to [Ancusisnor Sancrorr]. 


[Tanner MSS, 32. 55.] 
Honslaerdike : May 27 (June 6), 1681. 


My L‘—May it please your Grace. 

I received your letter concerning Mr. Carlton 
w't exceeding great joy, being ever ambitious of 
serving your Grace in all things w'*in the com- 
passe of my small power; and [ should be ex- 
tremely happy and glad if I could effect anything 
that might merit your approbation or acceptance, 
Before the Prince left us to goe for Brabant (which 
was yesterday mornivg, I had a fair opportunity 
to recommend Mr. Oariton to him and Mr. Bon- 
tinck, as likewise I had done it first to the Prin- 
cesee; and they all expressed a great readinesce to 
shew him favour as any occasion shall offer. I 
have not yet seen Mr. Carlton here, but so coon a3 
he make his application to this Oourt, I shall 
again renew my suit and be his faithfall solicitor, 
and I shall presume to acquaint you w'" what 
successe we meet w''all when we come to the 

cint. . . . 

Most humbly begging your blessing, I kiese 
your hands. My Lord, Your Grace his 

Most obedient Son 
and most faithfull servant 
Jou: Oovgu. 
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Il. 
Dr. J. Coven to Da. H. Paman. 
{Tanner MSS. 31. 60] 
Honslaerdike, May 19 (29), 1685. 


§ —I have often had promises from his High- 
nesse the Prince of Or. of kindnerse for Mr. 
Carleton whensoever there should a Oaptaines 
ylace fall, and he is still very ready and willing to 
do it, but the death of his late Majesty bath a 
little altered the measures of those affaires, for his 
Highnesse now preferres none in any of his 
Erg)ish Brigades but such as are named or recom- 
mended or at least approved of by his present 
Mejesty. there is a place or two now voyd, and 
upon Mr. Carleton’s addresse to his Highnesse 
upon his promise formerly made, the Prince tod 
him he would serve him in it w' all his heart, had 
he but any approbation of it from the King. Now, 
S* , if you could prevayl w‘* his Grace my Lord of 
Cauterbury to speak to his Majesty one word in 
Mr. Carleton his behalf, that his approbation 
might be signifyed to Mr. Skelton his Envoy here, 
the busineese would be done w'*out any more to 
doe. If you shall ba pleased to favour Me. 
Carleton so farre, it will be a great and seasonable 
office of kindnesse to him. I beseech you lay my 
humble Daty at his Grace his feet, and w'* my 
hearty respects to your self and worthy Dr. Bates, 
Dr. Morice, and the rest of my good friends, I 
heartily bid Adieu, 

Your most humble Servant 
Jou: Coven. 
For Dr, Paman at his Grace, my Lord of Cauter- 
bury’s house at Lambhith. 


III. 
Enccosurn. 
{ fanuer MSS. 31, 61.] 

Mr. Carlton hath been tenn yeares in the 
seruice of the Prince, 7 yeares as a volunticr, 3 
yeares an Ensigne inSt Hen Bellasis his regiment. 
He was at the Battel of Sencife, and the Seidge of 
Mastricht, where he was wounded. The Captaines 
place void is one that is cashierd, his name is not 
knowne, but it is thought to be in S* Hen. Belasis 
his regiment. He hath been at sea wt S Edw. 
Spragg. 





VIRGIL IN THE MIDDLE AGEs, 
Marburg: June 17, 1£89. 

From Count Balzani’s review of Mr. Tunison’s 
book on Virgil in the Middle Ages (AcADEMY, 
June 8) I learn that the author ‘‘ separates 
himself from Comparetti in one very important 
particular—namely, as to the origin of the 
l-gend,”’ which, according to Prof. Comparetti, 
takes its rise from local, and _ especially 
Neapolitan, tradition, whereas, according to 
Mr. Tunison, it ‘‘ springs essentially from the 
North.” 

I do not know if Mr. Tunison bas attempted 
to refute in detail the leading idea of Prof. 
Comparetti’s book—that there are two forms 
of Virgilian tradition, totally distinct as to 
nature, time, and origin—the one literary, the 
other popular and local. He has certainly not 
convinced Count Balzani, who sums up by 
saying that ‘‘ at all events, the Virgilian legend 
existed prior to its literary form.” 

In @ paper entitled ‘Der Ursprung der 
Virgileage,”’ published a good many years ago 
in Grober’s Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
I. (Halle, 1877), I tried to show that the 
e0-called popular tradition is not only dis- 
tinctly connected with the older literary tradi- 
tion (such as the interpolations of the Life by 
Donatus), but that the pretended evidence for 
its existence among the Neapolitian people 
does not stand the test. As the question still 
seems an open one, the readers of the ACADEMY 
will pardon me for very succinctly repeating my. 
arguments. 

Prof. Comparetti’s internal evidence may be 
reduced to the following points: (1) Coarser 
conception of Virgil in the so-called popular 
tradition.—True, but proves nothing. (2) In 





popular tradition Virgil loses his quality as a 
poet, but not in literary tradition —C/. the 
“literary” interpolations of the Life on one 
hand, and the ‘‘popular” account of the 
Cronica di Partenope on the other hand. (3) 
The “literary” legends are supported by his- 
torical and psychological phenomena, which 
would not suffice to account for the “ popular” 
legends.—Prof. Comparetti himself proves the 
contrary: (a) Virgil had long been considered 
among the learned as supernaturally gifted in 
every science (v. Comparetti,i., p. 85); (b) The 
most astounding misunderstandings and per- 
versions were current in scholastic literature, 
Smaragdus, e.g., taking Lunuchus comoedia and 
Orestis tragoedia for the names of authors, 
Remigius of Auxerre translating emblema by 
habundantia, others explaining provincia by 
celeramente, or reading Quot Emori pedes for 
Quo te Moeri pedes and thinking Emoris to be the 
name of a swift Saracen horse, &c. (v. Com- 
paretti,i., p. 169 ff.); (c) Just from the twelfth 
century onward learned literature is strongly 
influenced by romantic poetry (v. Comparetti, i, 
p. 248; ii., p. 4, &c.); (d) At least one learned 
author accounts for the magic art of Virgil ina 
purely literary way (‘‘ Et fuit magnus magicus 
ut patet ex illa ecloga,” &c, v. Comparetti, i., 
p. 195 f.), to say nothing of the Dolopathos (v. 
Comparetti, ii, p. 14). Cf, ‘Che l’antico 
savio si cambi in mago é fatto di cui rari sono 
gli esempi” (Comparetti, ii., p. 15). 

Turning t> Prof. Comparetti’s external 
evidence, we find that it chiefly rests on two 
supposed eye-witnesses—Conrad of Querfurt 
(1194) and Gervase of Tilbury (1212), neither 
of whom is worthy of belief. It will be suffi- 
cient to refer to Prof. Comparetti himself, who 
explains ‘‘ certi grossi svarioni del bravo can- 
celliere messi gilt con una serieta da far dis- 
perare’’ by saying that he sometimes imagined 
to see ‘‘altro e pitt di quello che realmente 
vedesse,” while we are told that the work 
of Gervase, the Otia Imperialia, contains 
‘* notizie d’ogni sorta e assurdita d’ogni calibro.” 
And they do not even pretend to have collected 
‘‘idee allora proprie del popolo napoletano.” 
On the contrary, Conrad boasts that it has 
fallen to his lot ‘‘ut ea quae olim apud vos in 
scholis pesiti in aenigmate quasi in speculo aure 
tenus percepimus, facie ad faciem oculata nunc 
fide cognoverimus.” As to Alexander Neckam 
(about 1185) and Helinand (before 1204), Prof. 
Comparetti himself thinks that they can only 
be indirectly connected with the town of 
Naples. 

I proceed to give a rapid survey of the single 
legends, as related by Neckam, Conrad, Heli- 
nand, and Gervase: (1) Macellum. Neckham 
speaks of “ Virgilii prudentia carnem nescio qua 
vi herbarum conditam in macello recludentis,” 
&e. Conrad and Helinand say that the 
macellum was built by Virgil. Gervase agrees, 
on the whole, with Neckam. According to 
Conrad and Gervase, the building is still there. 
(2) Hortus. N.’s air-wall and air-bridge are 
given up by C. and G. According to G., the 
garden contains medicinal herbs. H. says that 
it never rains in the garden. (3) Serpentes. N. 
tells us that ‘‘the Mantuan poet” kept the 
vermin confined in the canals by means of a 
golden leech. C. says, ‘‘Caeterum ad mentem 
reducimus quod apud Neapolin est quaedam 
porta ferrea... in qua V. omnes serpentes 
illius regionis inclusit.’”’ According to G., he 
kept them “sub hujus viae sigillo.” (4) Hquus. 
This story, which only C. relates, is clearly 
connected with a passage in the Life, where V. 
is said to have cured “ multos variosque morbos 
incidentes equis’”’ by means of medicine and 
mathematics. (5) Balnea. Mentioned by C., 
H., and G. The baths of Baiae had been 
described repeatedly in learned literature. (6) 
Musca, Similarly related by C., H., and G., 


who says: ‘Porro in Campania [he has just 





spoken of a refectorium somewhere ‘in regno 
Arelatensi’], civitate Neapolitana, scimus Vir- 
gilium arte mathematica muscam _ erexisse 
aeneam,” <&c. Probably founded on a 
‘‘ literary ” anecdote told by John of Salisbury. 
(7) Statua. The statue holds a balista tensa, 
according to C., but a tuba, according to G. (8) 
Ampulla. Even if a similar tradition existed 
in Naples, it may have been fixed upon Virgil 
by C. himself, who is evidently proud of having 
taken the town in spite of a Virgilian charm 
(‘‘ porta firmissima ... valvas habens aeneas, 
quas nunc tenent satellites imperiales’’). (°) 
Capita. Possibly founded on fact; but the 
archdeacon who ascribes the stone faces to 
Virgil had been Gervase’s pupil at Bologna. The 
popular tradition was different (v. Comparetti, 
li, p. 35). (10) Ossa and (11) Sepulcrum. G. 
says expressly that the people knew nothing 
about the tomb of Virgil. Also from John of 
Salisbury we can only gather that the legend 
was known out of Naples. (12) Rupes. G. 
relates—‘‘ De rupe incisa quae nullas admittit 
insidias ’—that ‘‘arte mathematica haec operatus 
est V.” 

I see no reason why we should not consider 
all these legends to have emanated, as some of 
them evidently did, from the scholastic con- 
ception of Virgil’s supernatural wisdom, 
especially in mathematics and medicine. Ia 
some cases it even seems possible to point out 
the literary germ from which the legend has 
grown. No. 12 reminds one of the well-known 
distich on the death of the highwayman 
Balista : 
‘* Monte sub hoc lapidum tegitur Balista sepultus, 

Nocte die tutum carpe, viator, iter.”’ 


With this same distich I should like to connect 
No. 7, in both cases the stress being laid on 
mons, balista, tutum. No. 6 1 refer to another 
passage in the Life : “‘ fecit... et culicem” (i.e., 
the poem ‘‘Culex”). Likewise, I see the 
‘*locus classicus”” for No. 3 in the words, not 
indeed referring to Virgil, ‘‘ serpentem inter- 
emit” (ib). No. 1 may be due to a confusion 
between macellum and the name of Marcellus, 
who enjoyed Virgil’s teaching. A turn such as 
‘‘marcellum instruxit” would explain our 
legend at once. 


WILHELM VIETOR, 








THE OLD NORTHUMBRIAN GLOSSES IN MS. 
PALATINE 68. 
Berkeley, California: June 12, 18°9. 

Possibly some light may be thrown upon 
the age of Palatine MS. 68, mentioned by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes in the AcADEMy of May 25, 
by an examination of certain phonetic or 
graphical peculiarities of the Northumbrian 
words quoted, For example, the proper names 
Edilberict and Berictfridi have, as will be 
observed, the later berht in the form berict. 
This is by no means common in Northumbrian ; 
and in fact there is no other instance of it, so 
far as I am aware, except in the Namur MS. 
of Bede’s History, an account of which is 
given by Sweet on p. 231 of his Oldest English 
Texts. Sweet quotes Mone as saying : 


‘* «The handwriting of both works belongs to the 
eighth century, but is of different nationality, for 
the Bede is written by an Anglo-Saxon, the 
Gregory by a Frank.’’’ 


Sweet immediately adds: 


‘* My‘attention was naturally attracted to the MS. 
by this statement ; but when I inspected it my- 
self, I found that it was written in a purely con- 
tinental hand, without a trace of Old English in- 
fluence. . . But the MS. has an independent 
value, as being a copy of an English MS. ot about 
the same age as M ,”’ 


M. being the famous Moore MS. at Cambridge, 
Unless the proper names re- 





foe A.D. 737. 


ferred to are merely transcribed literally from 
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an older MS., it would appear, then, as though 
here might be a partial confirmation of Steven- 
son’s opinion that Palatine 68 is written in a 
hand of the eighth century. 

ALBERT 8, Cook. 








EMERSON AND GOETHE, 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock : June 22, 1859. 


In the AcADEMy of June 22, Mr. Walter 
Lewin (‘‘ Emerson at Home in Concord ’’) 
writes thus: 


‘Persons who possessed talents which he lacked 
always commanded Emerson’s admiration. He 
magnified the talent of the merchant, of the 
farmer, and of the man who was handy with 
tools. One of several causes of his esteem for 
Thoreau was doubtless Thoreau’s ingenuity and 
mechanical skill,’’ 


Reading those words, I am reminded of 
these in Goethe’s Leiden des jungen Werthers 
(Zweites Buch [second paragraph therein )) : 


**Gewiss, weil wir doch einmal so gemacht sind 
dass wir alles mit uns und uns mit allem ver- 
gleichen, so liegt Gliick oder Elendin den Gegen- 
stinden, womit wir uns zusammenhalten, und da 
ist nichts gefiibrlicher als die Einsamkeit. Unsere 
Einbildungskraft, durch ihre Natur gedrungen 
sich zu erheben, durch die phantastischen Bilder 
der Dichtkunst genihrt, bildet sich eine Reihe 
Wesen hinauf, wo wir das unterste sind, und 
alles ausser uns herrlicher erscheint, jeder andere 
vollkommener ist. Und das geht ganz natiirlich zu. 
Wir fiiblen so oft dass uns manches mangelt, und 
eben was uns fehlt scheint uns oft ein anderer zu 
besitzen, dem wirdenn auch alles dazu geben was 
wir haben.” 
J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, July_7, 8.30 p.m. Gecgraphical: ‘An 
Exploring Expedition to the Louisiade and 
D’Enotrecasteaux Islands,’ by Mr. Basil 
Thomson, 

SATURDAY, July 13, 3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting 





SCIENCE. 

THE TEVIONIC KINSHIP OF THE SKYTHIANS. 
Die Skythen-Saken: die Urviiter der Germanen. 

Von Johannes Fressl. (Miinchen: Lindauer ) 
Tuts is a book which, in due time, will make 
its mark, and place its author in the front 
rank of scholars. With a solidity of learning, 
a closeness and force of reasoning, which it 
would be difficult to match, Mr. Fressl has, in 
our judgment, made out his case for the Teu- 
tonic kinship of the Skythians-—-that mainly 
white-skinned, fair-haired, blue-eyed, tall 
race which once extended from the eastern 
parts of Europe into farther Asia, surround- 
ing, as it were, together with its Thrakian 
kinsmen, the Hellenic world in a vast outer 
arc, and thus werding off Mongol inroad. 

The very name of the Skyths—long ago 
explained as ‘‘ Shooters,” from their pro- 
ficiency with the bow and arrow—attests 
their Germanic affinity. Shytt, in Swedish ; 
Skytte, in Danish; Schiitze, ia German, 
means an archer. Etymological doubts 
as to the connexion of these words is 
effectively removed by Mr. Fressl. In support 
of his chief thesis, Greek and Roman litera- 
ture has been ransacked most carefully, and 
linguistic comparisons of his own are added 
from Asiatic languages and historical records. 
To the task of explaining the remnants of the 
Skythian language from Germanic roots he 
bas devoted bimsslf with much ingenuity. 
Striking parallels are drawn between the 


H. | Now and then—as, for instance, in an article 


manners and customs, the dress, the forms of 
worship and the magical ceremonies of the 
Skyths on the one hand, and of the Thrakians 
and Goths on the other. Even though some 
of the author’s conclusions in matters of 
language and mythology may be open to 
question, bis reasoning in general seems to me 
irrefutable. The enthusiasm with which a 
man who feels himself on the right track 
often endeavours to explain from his own 
standpoint even that which is no longer 
explainable with any degree of certainty 
must not be held to detract from the strength 
of his main position. 

Since the days of Hugo Grotius a large 
number of learned men —among them Schilter, 
Wachter, Adelung, Ritter, Niebuhr, Klaproth, 
Boéckh, Alexander von Humboldt, Diefenbach, 
Jakob Grimm, Schafarik, Kiepert, Miillen- 
hoff, Penka, Cuno—have occupied themselves 
with the difficult problem of assigning to the 
Skyths their proper ethnical place. The 
views expressed have been widely divergent. 
Some have held the Skyths to be clearly 
of Aryan, others of Mongol, origin. Those 
who believed in their Aryan consanguinity 
attributed this variously to the Lithuanians, to 
the Slavs, or, more or less, to the Germanic 
stock, though possibly alloyed with so-called 
‘‘Turanian” elements. Humboldt, Zcuss, 
Diefenbach, Grimm, declared strongly for the 
Aryan descent of the Skyths. So have, in more 
recent days, Miillenhoff and Cuno. Nearly 
a hundred years ago Pinkerton (‘‘On the 
Origin and Progress of the Scythians or 
Goths”) maintained their Teutonic kinship. 
That which Pinkerton said accords with pas- 
sages in the work of the Goth Jornandes. 


on ‘* The Origin of the German Race,” by Dr. 
Adolf Douai, in 1866—the identity of the 
Skyths with the early Germans has been 
asserted, at a time when these lat'er had 
come into Europe after the ‘ Helleno- 
Italians’ ; that is, as Douai wrote on the 
strength of the researches of others, between 
1500 and 500 before our era. Without wish- 
ing to uphold these chronological speculations, 
which are beyond the possibility of proof, I 
think it right to mention these previous 
attempts to place the Skyths among the 
Teutons. Skythian names, like Spargapith, 
Gnur, Idanthyrs, and others, I pointed out 
years ago as indicating that in the vast 
Skythian race there was a predominance, at 
all events, of the Germanic element. 

It is the merit of Mr. Fressl to have fur- 
nished evidence of such a kind that those 
who can still refuse to yield assent must 
be indeed hard to convince. Skyths and 
Thrakians he shows to be the primitive 
Eastern Teutons, closely related to the Goths, 
The plain truth in these matters, as it results 
from the putting together of numerous scat- 
tered passages in classical literature, has 
often been obscured by the disinclination felt 
to see such ‘' barbarous” nations attached to 
one which has become a banncr-bearer of 
intellectual culture in Europe. Are not 
polygamy, widow-burning, and other degraded 
customs, quite at variance with the picture 
unrolled in the Germania of Tacitus? How, 
then, could Thrakians or Skyths be of the 
Teutonic family? Yet the remembrance of 
the statement of Tacitus himself as to the 








polygamic habit of German princes, and a! 








reference to the description of widow-burning 
in the Edda, or in the Arab accounts of Norse 
fire-burials in Russia, might have disposed of 
an argument which is doubly untenable, 
because it would exclude various other nations 
from the pale of civilisation. 

Classical testimony, moreover, speaks of 
both Thrakians and Skythians as having 
produced many men proficient, not only in 
war, but also in learning, and in the fine 
arts. Philosophers, artists, writers who pass 
for being Gre3k, were either of direct Thrakian 
descent, and only Hellenised—even as many a 
German is in our days Anglicised or Frenchi- 
fied; or they possessed at least a notable 
strain of Thrakian blood. To quote but one 
instance of the latter kind, Thukydides de- 
scended, on the mother’s side, through Kimon, 
the son of the conqueror of Marathon, from 
Oloros (Olor; in Norse, Olafr), king of Thrace. 
When we hear that almost all Greece was 
once filled, in prehistoric times, with tribes 
from the vast Thrakian stock, it may well 
be contended that that race occupied an im- 
portant position. As to the Skyths, do we 
not know of their Abaris, their Anacharsis, 
and Zathraustes ? Have not Greek and Roman 
writers given remarkable instances of Skythian 
wisdom, justice, readiness of repartee, not to 
speak of their high strategic talents? Even 
in the spirit of freedom Skythians read a well- 
known lesson to Ionian Greeks on the occasion 
of the Persian invasion. 

Of the high position assigned to womankind 
among the Skyths in general—irrespective of 
the lower customs of some tribes—there is a 
great deal to be found in classic writers. That 
‘*barbarous”’ race is known to have held women 
in veneration, almost more so than the Ger- 
mans of Tacitus. Here a curious detail of the 
discoveries recently made in the tomb of a 
Skythian king, in the Great Kurgan, or barrow, 
near the Kuban, in South-eastern Russia, may 
be noted. Among the valuable objects found, 
there was a large copper tray, on which lay 
cross-wise two silver drinking horns, such as 
were used also by the Thrakian chief Seuth at 
the banquet given by him to Xenophon, when 
the truly Germanic custom of the ‘nail- 
proof’? was observed. Again, on a thin tri- 
angular plate, which lay in the Great Kurgan 
beside a young woman’s skull, is seen the figure 
ofa young man who is offering such a drinking 
horn to a sitting female. Now, generally 
speaking, when dealing with the early days of 
other nations, we might expect the position of 
these figures to be reversed —that is, to see the 
woman offering the drinking vessel to the 
man. Among the Skyths evidently there was 
a different custom. This recent discovery 
also strengthens one of the arguments of Mr. 
Fressl, who pertinently asks whether a high 
veneration of women is characteristic of Mon- 
gols ? Among the remarkable parallels between 
Germanic and Skythian customs may be 
pointed out the wrestling-match that a young 
Sakian—that is, a Skyth of Persia—had to 
undergo with the woman he wooed. It 
reminds us of Gunther and Briinnhild in the 
Nibelungen Lied. 

Whilst the western branch of the Skyths 
was nomadic, its eastern section had many 
settlements. Sakian towns and villages 
existed of old. Sukian armour resembling 
that of mediasval knights shows to what 
degree of culture that Skythian branch had 
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attained. We hear of a pyramidal structure, 
and of a golden statue in honour of a queen, 
among the Saks. Alexander the Great held 
this branch of the Skyths in high esteem. 
All this goes far to show that a very widely 
distributed race of considerable gifts need not 
be put aside as unworthy of Teutonic kin- 
ship. 

Mr. Fressl has collected valuable material 
as to the vestiges which this once powerful 
nation has left throughout Asia. The hazy 
notion which no doubt many still entertain 
with regard to the Skyths is changed by him 
into a historic picture of great clearness and 
extent What he says about the connexion 
between Marakanda and Samarkand is worthy 
of close attention. So is also his proposal to 
cxplain the name of the Skolotian Skyths from 
their habit, recorded in Herodotos, iv. 10, of 
wearing a cup on their belts, in remembrance 
of their traditional forefather. The cup is 
called Skal in Danish, skal in Swedish, 
Schale, Schol'n, in High Germen and dialectal 
German; hence the ‘‘Skolotian ” Skyths, quite 
in accordance with their tribal saga. I may 
mention here that, in some South-Russian 
kurgans, representations have been found of 
men holding up a cup near the girdle. Each 
image does so in reverential manner, as it were. 
The fact puzzled archaeologists at the time, 
albeit it has always seemed to me easily ex- 
plainable from the statement of the old Greek 
historian. Mr. Fressl does not refer to these 
curious Skythian sculptures; but his inter- 
pretation of the word ‘‘Skolot” gains an 
additional meaning from their discovery. No 
wonder that Prof. Virchow has recently 
expressed himself to the effect that ‘‘ the 
belief in the Germanic kinship of the Skyths 
has of late largely grown.” 

Kart Burp. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


In Nature for June 27 is given a portrait of 
the great Russiau chemist, Prof. Mendeleef, 
with an elaborate memoir by Prof. T. E. 
Thorpe, forming one of the series of ‘‘ Scien- 
tific Worthies.”” The portrait is engraved on 
steel by Mr. Stodart, from a photograph; and 
is a fine piece of work in every respect except 
in the method adopted for representing the 
hair. It will be specially valued by those who 
were unable to see the professor during his too 
brief visit to England last month. 


WE quote from Triibner’s Record the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. H. H. Risley, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, dated March 27: 


‘IT am working up the materials under the title 
‘The Tribes and Oastles of Bengal’; and four 
volumes, making about 1800 pages, are now stand- 
ing in type. Volumesi and ii, bearing the tub- 
title ‘Anthropometric Data,’ consist of measure- 
ments and the conclusions provisionally drawn 
from them. Volumes iii. and iv., sub-title 
‘Ethnograpbic Data,’ comprise descriptions, 
arranged in tho form of a dictionary, of every 
caste, sub-caste, sept, section, &c., that I can hear 
of in Bengal, i.¢., in the administrative area under 
the licut.-governor of Bengal. ‘This reading of 
‘Bengal’ enables me to dea) with the Nepalese 
and Tibetan races; but the attempt to make the 
work complete for administrative purpores has 
added greatly to its bulk.’’ 








PITILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue schemc—which has Jong been talked 
about—of founding a eclool of Oriental lan- 





guages in London, similar to those in Paris and 
Berlin, has at last taken definite shape in the 
formation of a joint committee of members of 
the Imperial Institute and University and 
King’s Colleges. This joint committee has pre- 
pared a prospectus for 


‘the organisation of a school in London, designed 
both for giving instruction in modern Oriental 
languages, and also for the pursuit of studies 
relating to the history, literature, commercial and 
physical geograpby, political economy, and the 
natural and industrial resources of the countries 
= districts in which the various languages are 
used,’ 


What is proposed is that the entire field shall 
be subdivided, so that the Indian languages, 
together with Arabic and Persian, should be 
taught at University College; while King’s 
College shall be responsible for Chinese, Bur- 
mese, Japanese, Turkish, Malay, Swaheli, be- 
sides Russian and modern Greek. The success 
of the scheme must largely depend upon the 
amount of endowment to be obtained from 
some quarter. In Paris, each professor of the 
Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes receives 
about £300 from the State, and the lectures are 
free. The newly founded Oriental School at 
Berlin receives a total grant of about £3600 a 
year; and there, too, tuition is gratuitous. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Heutenic Soctery.—( Annual Meeting, Mondiy, 
June 24 ) 


Pror. Jenn in the chair.—Among those present 
were Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, Dr. Hubert Holden, Mr. 
J.B. Martin, Mr. Walter Leaf, Prof. Ridgeway, Mr. 
Talfourd Ely, Mr. J. T. Bent, Prof. Butcher, Prof. 
Baldwin Brown, Mr. George A. Macuillan (the hon. 
secretary). &c. Dir. Macmillan read the tenth annual 
report, which presented an extimate of the work 
accomplished.—The Chairman, in giving a survey 
of Hellenic studies during the past year, said the 
first place must be given to the researches which 
had been prosecuted in Greece itself, partly by 
the Greek government, partly by the Greek 
Archaeological Society, which was a private body, 
and by the foreign schools. In Greece the centre 
of interest had once more been the Acropolis of 
Athens. The excavations on the Acropolis, which 
began from the Propylaea, and were continued 
eastward to the north of the Parthenon, had now 
been brought back along the south side of the 
Parthenon, again reachivg the Propylaea. The 
entire area of the Acropolis had thus been 
thoroughly explored down to the bed of rock. The 
gains of the last twelve months from this work on 
the Acropolis fell under three principal heads: 
(1) topograpby and architecture; (2) sculpture; 
(3) inscriptions. Under the first head, notice was 
due to the further light which had been thrown on 
the prehistoric fortifications of the Acropolis. 
New fragments of the primitive Acropolis wall 
which encircled the summit of the primitive 
citadel bad been Jaid bare; and in one place, at 
the south-east corner of the Propylaea, it was seen 
to have been nearly twenty feet thick. Between 
the Parthenon and the south edge of ths Acropolis 
traces had been found of a rude oblong building, 
constructed partly with the drums of columns, 
rejected, apparently, by the builders of that 
earlier temple, never completed, which was super- 
seded by the Parthenon. This oblong building 
seemed to have been covered over with earth when 
the Parthenon was finished, and might, it was 
suggested, have been a workshop uced by the 
builders. West of the Parthenon another build- 
ing had been traced by its foundations. This was 
a large chamber of about 130 ft. by 50 ft., with a 
portico facing north. It was conjectured that 
this was the xaAxojxn used as a repository for 
arms and stores, This discovery appeared to show 
that the site of this bwlding did not belong. as had 
been supposed, to the temenos of Athena Ergaré. 
Tn the same part of the Acropolis area, west of the 
Parthenon, the temenos of Artemis Braurcnia hed 
now been more accurately defined by the traces of 





the porticoes which bounded it on the south and 
east. Within the Parthenon itself excavations had 
been carried on with a view to ascertaining 
whether the basis of the temple was a solid mass of 
stone or consisted (as in many other temples) 
merely of foundation walls with rubble filliog the 
spaces between them. The results were not 
decisive, but they showed that the solid stone 
basis went at least some way beneath the pave- 
ment. Passing to sculpture, the learned professor 
referred to the fragments irom architectural 
groups which once adorned the pediments of older 
temples on the Acropolis— temples probably 
destroyed by the Persians in 480 3.c, and found 
buried between the basis of the Parthenon and the 
limestone wall to the south of it. The year had 
not been barren, either, in relation to sculpture of 
the best time. Among the inscriptions found on 
the Acropolis in the course of the year, one of the 
most interesting was a copy of a decree conferring 
certain privileges on the Samians in recognition of 
their fidelity to Athens amid her disasters at the 
end of the Peloponnesian War. Another inter- 
esting inscription related to the purchase of 
materials for the great chryselephantine statue of 
Athena Parthenos, Having briefly noticed the 
work of other societies, he went on to say that the 
British School had not been engaged in excavation 
except at Cyprus, where some of the tombstones 
had yielded good results.—Mr. A. E, Gardner, the 
director of the British School at Athens, then gave 
an ioteresting account of archaeological work in 
Greece during the past season.—The report was 
approved, and officers having been elected, votes 
ot — to the auditors and the chairman were 
passed, 





FINE ART. 


ART BOOKS. 


The Homes and Haunts of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. (Glasgow: Maclehose.) To many persons 
the great charm of this book will Jie in its 
rarity, only a hundred copies have been printed. 
It is s fair octavo, beautifully printed with 
wide margins, and fourteen illustrations of 
houses connected with the Laureate—Somersby, 
his birthplace, Farringford, Aldworthb, and the 
like, together with an engraving of Arthur 
Hallam’s bust, Clevedon Church, and Cam- 
bridge. These are produced by a photogravure 
process, and are satisfactory and as picturesque 
as the houses themselves can be made. The 
whole book is a dainty production, the memorial 
of a tour made last year through the Tenny- 
sovian localities by a devoted northern admirer 
of the poet. Naturally there is nothing new 
in such a book, but it is pleasantly written. 
A few characteristic Lincolnshire landscapes 
might have been added with advantage to 
show the local conditions under which the 
Laureate’s fine characteristics were reared. 
The view of his study does not show much 
individuality, and yet it will interest the bulk 
of those fortunate enough to possess this book. 


The Cistercian Abbey of Strata Florida: its 
History and an Account of the Recent Excava- 
tions made on its Site. By Stephen W. 
Williams. (Whiting.) The abbey which bore 
the singular name of Strata Florida—the 
Latinised form of Ystrad Flur—is said to have 
been founded by Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of 
South Wales, in the latter part of the eleventh 
century ; but it is to his grandson, Rhys ap 
Gruffyd, and to the following century that the 
scanty existing remains must be referred. They 
lie so far from the tourist’s beaten track that 
they still escape much observation, in spite of 
their accessibility from Aberystwith. The 
annals of the abbey are not specially interest- 
ing to any but Welshmen or archaeological 
students; but this does not detract from the 
credit due to Mr. Williams for the industry he 
has exhibited in tracing them through all their 
obscurity. To him also we are further indebted 
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for having, with true antiquarian zeal, exhumed 
the hidden foundations and buried walls of the 
conventual buildings. He has thus been able 
to bring to light not merely the ground-plan 
of the abbey, but also many fragments of 
arches and pillars, mouldings, bosses, brackets, 
and pavement-tiles, which are interesting in 
connexion with its history, and form con- 
spicuous features as illustrations of the hand- 
some volume before us. 


Biographical Catalogue of the Portraits at 
Weston, the Seat of the Earl of Bradford. By 
Mary Boyle. (Elliot Stock.) This is an 
attractive-looking volume, and contains a 
good deal of interesting matter; but we can- 
not help thinking that very much of the 
labour expended upon it has been to little 
purpose. The number of persons who would 
resort to its pages to find, for instance, a life 
of Hugo Grotius or Dr. William Harvey must 
be infinitesimally small; and biographies 
which cite no authorities, and contain no 
exact references, are not likely to acquire any 
permanent value in these days. It is evident 
that the collection of pictures at Weston is a 
valuable one, and that itis rich in “ National 
Portraits” ; but the catalogue does not deal 
with them as works of art, nor give us much 
assistance in realising their features. For 
example, the portrait of William Lord Russell 
is described in these terms—‘‘In armour. 
Long flowing hair. By Russell.” The painter, 
we presume, was either Theodore or Antony 
Russel—probably the former ; but we are left 
in ignorence whether it is whole-length or of 
smaller size. The utility of the book would be 
largely increased if notes upon the pictures, 
and, at any rate, measurements were given. 


Hand and Eye Training. Books I. and IL. 
By George Ricks. (Cassell.) ‘* Manual Train- 
ing” is ming now so much in favour in 
public elementary schools that Mr. Ricks’s 
volumes will supply a need much felt by 
numbers of teachers. Quite distinct from 
technical instruction, and not intended as a 
substitute for intellectual exertion, it intro- 
duces into the curriculum of general education 
exercises for the training of the hand and eye 
which have till recently received no training at 
all. It is claimed, nevertheless, for the system 
that it has not only its practical but its intel- 
lectual and moral advantage, cultivating the 
intelligence to apprehend the difference in 
substances and ideas of construction, and 
encouraging diligence, order, neatness, caution, 
and a number of other virtues. One advantage 
of it is that it can be taught in some measure 
before children can learn much else. The 
kindergarten system has paved, as it were, the 
way for more advanced and systematic teaching 
of the same kind; and these books of Mr. 
Ricks may be said to be a continuation of 
Froebel’s road to Slojd and other manual 
training. The first book deals with occupa- 
tions suitable for both girls and boys, which 
can be carried on in the ordinary school- 
room ; the second with occupations designed 
especially for boys, which, for the elder boys at 
least, necessitate the use of a separate work- 
room. The first embraces drawing (mechanical), 
cutting, mounting, colouring, designing (geo- 
metrical patterns), and modelling simple forms 
in cardboard and clay ; the second deals princi- 
pally with woodwork of an elementary kind. 
Mr. Ricks has taken great pains to explain the 
different exercises recommended, which appear 
to have been judiciously chosen from various 
systems in operation in Norway, Sweden, 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, and the United 
States. He also gives a good deal of informa- 


tion about woods, colours, &c., which will be 
found very useful to the teacher ; and there are 
plenty of illustrations well adapted to their 
purpose, 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


First-ciass medals at the Paris Exhibition, 
in the section of the fine art department for 
painting, have been awarded by the jury to Sir 
Frederick Leighton, and to Messrs. Burne 
Jones, Herkomer, Hook, Orchardson, Whistler, 
Forbes, Leader, Reid, and Shannon; and in 
the section for engraving to Mr. Seymour 
Haden. The higher award of ‘‘ medals of 
honour” has been given to only two English 
artists—Messrs. Alma Tadema and Henry 
Moore. 


UnwveER the title of Old Cottage and Domestic 
Architecture in South-West Surrey, Mr. Ralph 
Nevill proposes to republish (with additions) a 
large series of lithographed drawings, illus- 
trating the homes of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Guildford and Godalming, which 
appeared last year in the Builder. The letter- 
press will contain a general history of the 
styles of domestic architecture, with special 
sections on details—such as timber-framing, 
chimneys, windows, ironwork, &c, A chapter 
is added on the Roman and other early occupa- 
tions of this part of Surrey. There will also be 
reproductions of several maps—from Ogilby’s 
Book of the Roads (1675), of Bowen’s (1749), and 
of the latest Ordnance Survey. The work will 
be issued privately, in a limited edition of 500 
copies; and subscribers should address to the 
author, Rolls Chambers, Chancery Lane. 


Mr. THomss Coriier has finished an 
important oil picture, which is obviously 
different in subject from his usual work. It is 
true that a sky of broken or of breaking 
weather floats over the landscape; but the 
landscape itself, instead of being that of the 
sandy heath or slaty moorland, with which 
people too persistently associate Mr. Collier’s 
art—instead of being even, as his landscape 
sometimes is, the landscape of the shore—is this 
time a scene in the lowlands of Berkshire. 
‘‘The Kennet Navigation ”’—a very old canal, 
which connects the waters of. the East with 
those of the West country—runs here through 
marshy meadows, rich with the broad leaves of 
the colesfoot, and under an ancient bridge, and 
near a mill, and an old-fashioned hostelry. 
With all his wonted economy of means—with 
the learning which permits him to suggest 
infinity by breadth and not by detail—Mr, 
Collier has transported us to this characteristic 
bit of Berkshire lowland scenery. It is to be 
feared that this remarkable picture will not be 
exhibited in any miscellaneous show. Has not 
the time come to urge on Mr. Thomas Collier 
the project of a public gathering together of 
the better part of his work? When so many 
little nobodies—the mere “ waterflies ” of art— 
hold their separate exhibitions, and advertise 
themselves thereby, it seems to us a pity thata 
master of landscape should allow himself to 
remain comparatively unappreciated by what is 
called ‘‘the general public.” 


On Tuesday, July 9, Messrs. Sotheby will 
sell a collection of drawings, books, and MSS, 
of an extremely interesting character. First 
come the forty drawings, mostly in neutral tint, 
made by ‘‘ Phiz’” (Hablot K. Browne) for 
Martin Chuzzlewit, generally considered the 
most successful of his illustrations to Dickens. 
Then follow other drawings by ‘‘ Phiz” to 
illustrate Dickens, Harrison Ainsworth, Charles 
Lever, Frank Smedley, &c.; and a set of proof 
impressions of the etchings for Pickwick, The 
books include Charles Lamb’s Beauty and the 
Beast, the Pisa Adonais, Thackeray’s Second 
Funeral of Napoleon and the Chronicle of the 
Drum; while the MSS. are chiefly of contribu- 
tions to Punch by Thackeray, Dickens (his only 
one), Tom Hood (‘The Song of the Shirt’”’), 
and Douglas Jerrold. 








M. E. NAVILLE was to read a paper on 
Friday, July 5, at 8 p.m., before the Victoria 
Institute, on ‘“‘The Historical Results of his 
oo in Egypt, at Bubastis and else- 
where.” 


THE exhibition of portrait-miniatures at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, which was noticed 
in the ACADEMY of April 20, will remain open 
until Saturday, July 20. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des In- 
scriptions M. Piette exhibited a number of 
objects of prehistoric art, consisting of frag- 
ments of sculptured reindeer horn and painted 
pebbles, found in the cavern of Mas d’Azil, 
Ariége. He dwelt upon both the skill of the 
drawing and the information supplied as to 
the manners of the time. One piece of horn, 
in low relief, shows a woman lying by the side 
of a reindeer, thus seeming to prove that the 
animal was domesticated. There ara several 
very lifelike representations of the aurochs, 
sculptured in the round; and others of horses, 
one with a bitin its mouth. Still more remark- 
able are the heads of horses, one without the 
skin, another with the muscles likewise re- 
moved, The pebbles coloured with symmetrical 
designs, which show very little artistic taste, 
M. Piette assigned to a later period. 





THE STAGE. 
MRS. BURNETI’S NEW PLAY. 


‘*Puytiis,” the new play by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, is no worthy successor to 
‘‘The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Con- 
struction was not the strong point even in 
that drama; but one pardoned faults of con- 
struction when they permitted the piece to 
retain in its entirety, not perhaps the action 
of the story in book form, but the charm of 
the characters. On the stage, as much as iit 
the book, Mrs. Errol was loveable, the little 
lord engaging, and his old grandfather a 
pungent study. Nothing corresponding to 
any one of these three personages is to be 
found in ‘‘ Phyllis.” In ‘ Phyllis” there is 
neither a very genuine comedy nor a very 
admirable pathos. The play lasts too long; 
there are too few people in it for whom we 
can care iu the slightest degree; too many 
whose presence bores us exceedingly. In 
fact, the people are shadows—shadows or 
the wholly conventional. There can be no 
need to tell in detail the dull unsatisfying 
story. We have heard that the play was, in 
part, suggested to Mrs. Burnett by an early 
tale of her own, little known in England. 
To the reader of fiction, part of it suggests— 
but this is probably only a coincidence—some- 
thing in a clever but too long-drawn novel by 
Mr. James Payne; we mean the relations 
between the father and daughter. The father 
proud, selfish, smart, almost a scoundrel; the 
daughter suffering keenly, and suffering prac- 
tically, from the small estimation in which 
this worthy is held. Of Philip Dysart, the 
egotistical parent in Mrs. Burnett’s play, it is 
touchingly urged that he ‘‘ does not lie unless 
he has an end to reach’; but when this 
tribute has been paid to his morality, there 
is nothing more to be said for him. The 
daughter is a character a little more complex 
and a good deal more admirable. We can 
imagine, indeed, that in a novel the record of 
the mental struggles she goes through, with a 
bad father, with a lover lost, and with a lover 
to win, might be distinctly interesting; but 
if this is actually material for the stage it is 
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certain that proper stage use has not now been 
made of it. As things are, the play cannot 
have a long run, and we should even be 
somewhat surprised if an enterprising manage- 
ment made any attempt to give it a rua 
at all. 

But, while very little is to be said for the 
piece, a good deal that is favourable is to be 
said of the acting. Mr. Conway—apt to be a 
little too obstinately prosperous—is, at least, 
gallant and convincing. Mr. Somerset, who 
makes up badly for the part of the father — 
unless it is, as it may be, very clever to 
suggest, by make-up, a character wholly 
artificial—has the great and rare merit of 
playing with distinction, of playing with 
style. Here and there, both in the character 
and in the performance, there are touches of 
resemblance to the little Lord Fauntleroy’s 
grandfather. But, on the whole, Mr. Somer- 
set’s work is original, and it is done with 
decision. Of the two or three men who act 
less excellently, we will not speak. In so far 
as the ladies are concerned, the cast was, in 
the main, very strong. There was Miss Rose 
Norreys, ready to be naive and tender when- 
ever the dramatist gave her the chance; and 
that was not too often. There was Miss Rose 
Leclercq, with her thorough knowledge of her 
business, her agreeable presence, her velvety 
voice, and, to boot, the distinction of method 
which she possesses, almost as much as Mr. 
Somerset. Again, the heroine, Phyllis Dysart, 
was played by Miss Alma Murray, who, now 
by her personality, and now by her art, 
interested the spectator in Phyllis’s fortunes. 
Phyllis has about as much regard for her 
father as the maddish young gentleman in 
Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts ”—is it not ?—has for those 
who transmitted to him a hereditary disease. 
But she does not rebel openly, or deduce, 
from her own experience, that the command- 
ment, ‘‘ Honour they father and thy mother,” 
belongs alone to ‘‘ traditional morality.’”’ Her 
lot, until near the end, is a pretty hard one. 
The dramatist, however, permits her at least 
one engaging love-scene, as well as much 
mental struggle; and Miss Alma Murray, with 
her grace and tact, does justice—it is hardly 
necessary to say it—alike to Phyllis’s tender- 
ness and Phyllis’s sorrows. 

Frepertck WEpMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. Henry A. JonEs’s new play will be brought 
out at the Shaftesbury Theatre early in Sep- 
tember. It will immediately be put into 
rehearsal. Mr. Willard’s part is naturally the 
strongest in the piece; but a very sympathetic 
heroine has a good opportunity for effect in 
two acts out of four. 


THE season at the Lyceum closed on Saturday 
last, some time earlier than is usually the case. 
In a speech delivered on the fall of the curtain, 
Mr. Irving declared his intention of reviving 
‘*Macbeth”’ at no very distant date; but, 
when the theatre reopens in September, it will 
be with the first performance which has been 
seen for many years of the late Mr. Watts 
Phillips’s ‘Dead Heart.” Mr. Irving will, of 
‘course, assume the part of Robert Landry, 
played with such success at the Adelphi many 
years ago by Benjamin Webster; and we are 
glad to know that in another important char- 
acter in the same piece Mr, 8. B. Bancroft will 
reappear before the public. 


WE hear that Miss Rose Norreys—who has 
gone into the country before now with a view 
to practise in the greatest parts in comedy— 
will be seen this summer at a Kentish watering- 
place in the character of Juliet. 


LirtTLE Miss Vera Beringer takes her benefit 
at the Opéra Comique on the morning of Tues- 
day, July 16. The occasion is interesting, not 
only because it is admitted that this very young 
lady shares only with Miss Minnie Terry the 
honours which may fall to childhood on the 
stage, but likewise by reason of the character 
of the bill of the play which has been prepared 
for the benefit. Mrs. Kendal recites, Mdme. 
Antoinette Sterling sings, and a primeur—as 
the restaurant keeper would say—is provided 
in the first performance of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Pillars of 
Society.” The drama will, we hear, be given 
intact; and the artists who take part in it 
include several of the actors who have been 
wont to be welcome in ‘‘The Real Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” and Miss Genevieve Ward, and 
— P Rorke, and Miss Vera Beringer 

erself, 





MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. Max HeErnricu gave the first of two 
concerts at Prince’s Hall Jast Saturday after- 
noon. He sang four numbers from ‘ Lieder 
des jungen Werners am Rhein” (Op. 2), by 
Hugo Briickler. The music is fresh, charming, 
and clever. The songs were admirably sung 
and much applauded. We understand that the 
composer, who died recently, was a pupil of 
Adolphe Jensen; and, judging from these songs, 
he was a musician who seemed likely to rise to 
eminence. Miss Lena Little’s excellent ren- 
dering of Lieder by Schumann, Grieg, and 
Bizet ought not to pass unnoticed. This lady 
is making rapid strides in her profession, and 
we are glad to see that she always sings the 
best classical music. Herr Schinberger gave 
an exceedingly fine performance of the ‘‘ Wan- 
derer” Fantasie of Schubert. An artistic 
reading of the ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata by Herren 
Schénberger and Hess also deserves mention. 
Two vocal duets by Goring Thomas were un- 
fortunately placed at the end of a very long 
programme. 

There was a violin and pianoforte recital at 
the same hall on the following Monday after- 
noon, Herr A. Friedheim, the Russian pianist, 
played Liszt’s Sonata in B minor. It was, on 
the whole, a fine performance. The player is 
evidently quite at home in this kind of music, 
but yet did not seem to us to display quite as 
much life and brilliancy as Herr Stavenhagen. 
As to the composition itself, the more we hear 
it, the less we like it. Herr Friedheim was 
heard to advantage in the ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata. 
The violin part was played by M. Tivadar 
Nachéz, but his reading of it was not over- 
refined. He was also heard in Max Bruch’s G 
minor Concerto—a work which is quite out of 
place in the programme of a chamber concert. 

Dr. Parry’s fourth Symphony in E was pro- 
duced at the eighth Richter Ooncert last 
Monday evening. Itis only a few weeks ago 
that his Symphony in C was heard for the first 
time at a Philharmonicconcert. Suchindustry 
speaks for itself. No. 4 was written at the 
special request of the conductor of the Richter 
Concerts. The first movement is an Allegro 
energico, and it contains much that is good and 
effective. There is, however, a certain uni- 
formity of rhythm which, in spite of the waltz- 
like character of some of the music, produces 
rather a heavy effect. Theslow movement cast 
in the ‘‘song’”’ form opens with a broad melo- 





dious theme, which, however skilfully con- 


structed, bears no trace of effort. 
section contrasts well with it. It concludes 
with an effective coda. The Allegro scherzoso 
is a delightfully fresh and piquant movement — 
one which, as described in the book, ‘‘ seems 
suggestive of an al-fresco féte in the olden 
time.” Ata first hearing, we feel disposed to 
consider this and the preceding movement the 
best parts ofthe symphony. The Finale, though 
clever, appeared to us laboured. The new work 
was well received. A first movement of a 
Concerto attributed to Beethoven was given 
for the first time in England. The history of 
this fragment is a curious one. A set of 
orchestral parts and the pianoforte part in the 
handwriting of Joseph Bezecny, the late 
director of the Hradschm Institute for the 
blind at Prague, were lately discovered—the one 
in the house of Bezecny’s son, the other in that 
of his stepson. Dr. Adler, professor of music 
in the German University of Prague, considers 
it a genuine composition of Beethoven. Thée 
music is quite Mozartian in character, and, 
therefore, any interest it may possess is purely 
historical. It would be interesting to learn why 
it was not brought to light before now. It is 
supposed to have been written in the year 1790. 
The pianoforte part, which is not difficult, was 
exceedingly well played by Mdme. Stepanoff. 
The programme included the closing scene from 
‘*Gotterdammerung,” in which Miss Fillunger 
was not heard at her best. The concert ended 
with a magnificent performance of Beethoven’s 
eighth Symphony. 

Friiulein Spies again met with immense suc- 
cess at her second vocal recital at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. To hear her sing 
the Lieder of Schubert, Schumann, and 
Brahms is indeed a great treat. She riveted 
the attention of her audience by the charm aud 
feeling with which she interpreted nearly the 
whole set of Schumann’s “ Dichterliebe” 
songs. But why did she leave out two of the 
finest—‘“‘ Das ist ein Fliten und Geigen” and 
the pathetic ‘‘ Die alten bisen Lieder’? She 
sang the Schubert songs delightfully. The 
programme concluded with Brahms, and her 
rendering of the dainty ‘‘ Wiegenlied’’ and of 
the humorous ‘‘ Vergebliches Stiiadchen ” left 
nothing to desire. Some pianoforte solos, 
skilfully played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
gave variety to the programme. Mr. T. 
Frantzen was a careful accompanist. There 
was a fairly large, but highly appreciative, 
audience, 

_Herr Johannes Schubert, of Dresden, gave a 
pianoforte recital at Steinway Hall on Wednes- 
day. His rendering of Beethoven’s F minor 
Sonata (Op. 57) was correct and intelligent ; 
but his playing of some pieces by Chopin was 
far too mechanical. There is something behind 
the notes in this music; but Pachmann, per- 
haps, has made us too exacting. Herr Schu- 
bert gave some clever, if not very character- 
istic, variations of his own composition. 


J. S. SHEDLOCK, 


The middl 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
A A. & 8. GATTI, Sole P: ani 
TO-NIGHT, June 22, at 8, will be ees Dion ‘Soudlossit’s celebrated 
lrish drame, THE SHAUGHRAUN, 

Messrs. William Terriss, J. L. Shine, J. D, Beveridge, John Maclean, 
W. L, Abiogdon, R. Patoman, &c, ; Mesdames Millward, E Reardon, J. 
Carter, G. Esmond, Clifton, Brunton, &e. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


nore Evening, at 8.30, 
ANCELOT THE LOVLEY; or, THE IDOL OF THE KING. 
ean Arthur Roberts, E, D. Ward, Joseph Tapley, G.Capel, H. Grattan, 
A. Colini, and Alec Marsh ; Mesdames Vanoni, Carrie Coote, Sallie Turner, 
Nellie Woodfo: d, and Annie Halford. 
® Preceded, at 7. "45, by THE MOUSE-BOAT. 














OMEDY THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr, CHAS. H. HAWTREY. 
Manageress, Miss KATE M, FORSYTH. 


Every Evening, at 8,15, the new play, entit!ed 


THE TIGRESS, 
By RAMSEY Morris, 
~. Charles Glenney, J. G. Grahame, Royce Carleton, Laurence Caut- 
ly, W. F. Hawtrey esdames Amy Koselle, Susie Vaughan, R. G, Le 
Thlese, Adelaide Gane, Little Nellie Bowman, and —_ M, Forsyth, 
Acti ing a, Mr. GEO. W. FLO 


OURT THEATRE. 


very evening, at 8,45, will be bo performed a Act Play, entitled 


by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 

Messra. Arthur Deore, John Glendinning, Deane, and W. H. Kendal; 
= Olga Brandon, Pauncefort, Lucie, Minnie Terry, and Mrs. 
enda 

Preceded, at 8, for the = time, by a new and original Comedietta, 





catltled Dircks. wwe Conmipor, 
CRITERION THEATRE. 
and Manager, Mr. CHARLES bt ae 


Lessee 
Every Evening at 8.50, STILL WATERS KUN DEE 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Miss Mary Moore, and Mrs, Senet Beere. 
Preceded by, at 8.10, 
A PRETTY PIECE OF BUSINESS. 


THEATRE. 





AIETY 


Every Evening. at 8.30, 
"ST UP TO DATE. 


Miss Florence St. John, Mise Violet Cameron, Mesdames Fanny Robina, 
Maria Jones, Lillian Price, pene Levey, Eva Greville, M. Wilmot- 
A. Young, L. Wilson, M. Hobson, M . Love; Mesars. E, J. Lonnen, Harry 
Parker, and George Stone. 


ARRICK THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. JOHN HARE. 
Every Evening at 8.20, THE PROFLIGATE. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, ‘Mr, —— _ Cathcart, Mr. Dodsworth, Mr. S, 
Brough, Mr. Knight, and Mr, John Hare ; Miss Nethersole, Mrs, Gaston 
Murray, Miss Lemb, Miss Caldwell, and Miss Kate Rorke. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8.30, WEALTH. 

Mr. Tree, Messrs, Brookfield, Macklio, “Kemble, E. Maurice, C. Allen, 
Weedon Grossmith, Hargreaves, Percival-Clark, Stewart sz, Harwood, 
Leith; eee Rose Leclerc cq, Norreys. Ayrtoun, and Mrs 

_At 7.50 5 THE DUCHESS OF BAYSWATER AND Cc % 


OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 











very Ever ing, at 8.4 OUR FL AT. 

Meesze, Willie Edouin, 7 8. Fawcett, L Rignold, H. Eversfield, R. Nainby, 
Hi. W. Brame, Albert Sims ; Misses Fanny Brough, Annie Goward, May 
Whitty, 1 Enid’ Leslie ; Laura Sedgwick, &c. 

Ats TO THE RESCUE, 

Seon R. §, Boleyn, A. Sims; Misses M. Graves and Enid Leslie. 


AVOY THEATRE 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D'OYLY CARTE, 
Every Evening, at 8 15, 
THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD, or, THz MERRYMAN AND His MAID." 
Messrs. G, Grossmith, R, Temple, Denny, Brownlow, Shirley, and Pounds; 
a Jessie Bond, og avd KR, Brandram, 
7.20, MRS. JARRAMIE'S GENIE. 








HAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor, Mr. JonN LAXNCAST 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. E, 8. WILLARD — Soum Lar, 


Every evening, at 8, 

JIM THE PENMAN. 

By Sir CHARLES YOUNG. 

Mr. E, 8. Willard, Messrs, Mackintosh, William Herbert, Elwood, Fred 
Terrs, Cecil Crofton, Ivan Watson, Blatchley, Royston Keith; Miss 
Lindley, Mrs, E, H. Brooke, Miss Mabel Hardinge, and Lady Mocckton, 

Acting Manager, W. H. GRIFFITHS, 


GTRAND THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 9, 4£S8OP’S FABLES, 
(first time), new farcical comedy in three acte, by J, P. HURST. Produced 
— wet get os superintendence of Mr, — Wyndham. 


RU1tH’S ROMANCE 
TERRY'S THEATRE. 
Every evening, at 8.30. SWEET LAVENDER. 


Lessee, Mr. EDWARD TERRY. 
Messrs. ag Terry, Alfred Bishop, Brandon Thomas, F. Kerr, H. 
paw Smith, §, Matthews, Prince Miller; Mi es M. A. Victor, 
Addison, Maude Millett, and Blanche Horlock. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
ARTFUL CARDS, 


THE BROKEN SIXPENCE. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE 
aa Tcenight (LAST ae 8.30, Sy Yd BUCHANAN’S new comedy 


rama, 
Preceded at 8,by THE FARM BY THE SEA, 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


\ 

















Every x5 at 8.30, 
4 Mr. F. C, BUBNAND, 


t 8, 
To conclude with 





Literary Men, Artists, and all Brain Workers 





WILL FIND 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 


a most refreshing beverage, 
especially during work when solid food cannot be taken.—It satisfies without loading the 
stomach, stimulates the system, and leaves none of the neurotic effects of tea and coffee. 
The perfect purity and delicacy of this Cocoa is testified to by 
Dr. HASSALL, the LANCET, the oe JOURNAL, HEALTH, 
Cc. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Established 1782. 


Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 


Joint Secretariese—W.C. MACDONALD and F, B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 416,000,000. 
LONDON MERCANTILE INSURANCES AT REDUCED RATES, 


FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 
The original best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 


Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Es' Eatimates, Press Opinions, Testimoasials Post Free. 


F, MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Gaetanensens we Also for HIRE ONLY 











~ fo HLB.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 





BRAND & CO,.’8 Al SAUCE, 
QGoups, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
— MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 


Fi88ENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, Ww, 
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FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8. FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 
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Used 
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36 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED 
TO THE FIRM 


PURE CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE 





College of Surgeons, Ireland, says: 


organs are weak.”’ 








Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., President of the Royal 
“T have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so weil. 
especially adapted to those whose digestive 


It is 


COCOA 





@ To secure this article ask for ‘“‘Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 





DE. DUNBARS ALKARAM —or, 

ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 
the only cure for Ha: ry: and Colds by Inhalation. 
Of all Ch 2s. bottle. Recommended by 





the first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 


ALKARAM. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, at all Libraries, crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE YOUNG QUEEN, and other Stories, 


By E. 8. VICARS. 


‘“‘Qonsiderable skill is displayed in the construction of these stories.....and all are decidedly well 
written.”— Academy. ; 

** Tbe writer has considerable constructive skill and a graceful style.”—Manchester Examiner, 

* Fresh and bright.”— Whitehall Review. * Pleasant reading.’ — Graphic. 





Fcap. 8vo, bound in parchment, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN VERSE. 


By HERBER ILLINGTON, M.A., Head Master of Bromsgrove School, 
. _ omen: ' [Printed at the Chiswick Press. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. 


With more than Fifteen thousand New Words, Senses, &c., with New Supplement. 
By F. E. A. GAS8O. 
The Fourth Edition differs widely from its predecessors; the improvements and additions embodied in the 
work exceed in importance and number those of the second and third together; as a notable feature the spelling 


of some more wordsis modernised according to the best usage; and the Supplements, further enlarged, are 
recast for the third time. 








2 vols., imperial 8vo, buckram, £3 3s,; or in 12 parts, 5s, each. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY of 
PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. 


With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. 
By MICHAEL BRYAN, 
New Edition. thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, by WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A., Author of “ Peter de 
Wint,” * Scottish Painters,” &c., and R. E. GRAVES, of the British Museum. 

‘* A very valuable and important addition to the Library of Art.’—Saturday Review. 

**The best work of its kind with which we are acquainted,”— Academy. ; 

** This excellent book fills a void which is so acutely felt that it scarcely needs any secommendation.” yf Art 
agazine of Art. 





Large 8vo, 938 pages, £2 2s. 


A DICTIONARY of ROMAN COINS, REPUBLICAN 
and IMPERIAL. 


Commenced by the late SETH WILLIAM STEVENSON, £.S.A., Member of the Numismatic Society of London. 
Revised in part by OC. ROAOH SMITH, F.S.A., Member of the Numismatic Society of London, 
And completed by FREDERICO W. MADDEN, M.R.A.8S., Member of ths Numismatic Society of London 
Illustrated by upwards of 700 Eagravings on Wood, chiefly executed by the late F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
* To a'l, including the publishers, concerned in the production of this masterly work. who are ia a position 
to be gratified by human homage, we offer our congratulations. It is equally difficult to over-estimate ths 
amount of labour and energy involved in its production and the value of the reeu't now happily obtained.” 


Notes and Queries, 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


S3UED WITH TAE CONSENT OF DR. KENNEDY | ARITHMETIC. With 8,000 Examples. 
own 8vo, 9s. 6d. By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., F.K.A.S, 


EASY LATIN EXERCISES on the Senior Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s School. 
u. SYNTAX of the REVISED LATIN PRIMERand  _— Third Edition, Revised and Stereotype. With 
SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. With Vocabulary. and without Answers. Crown 8vo, 4s. ¢d.; Two 
By A, M, M. SfEDMAN, M.A., Wadham College, Parts, 2s. 6d. each. (Cambridge Mathematical Series.) 
Oxon, The EXAMPLES (without Answers) can also be had 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations from Sketches made on | in a ceparate volume, 38s. 
the spots represented, and Drawings of the Fortifica- | In use at the undermentioned schools:—St. Paul's, 


tions, &c., Maps and Plans, 4s. Winchester, Charterhouse, Obrist’s Hospital, Merchant 
C ES AR’S SEVENTH Cc AMP AIGN in Taylors’, Manchester Grammar School, &c. 
GAUL, B.C. 52.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Lib. 
VII. Edited, with Notes, Excursus, and Tables of 
Idioms. by the Rev. W. COOKWORTHY COMP- 
TON, M.A., Assistant Master in Uppingham Schoo), 


EASY TRANSLATIONS of NEPOS, 


C7E3AR, CICERO, LIVY, &c. For Retranslation 
into Latin. With Notes. By T. COLLINS, M.A.,, | 


Head Master of the Latin School, Newport, Salop. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE SCHOOL EXAMINA- 
TION SERIES.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC, EXAMINATION 


PAPERS in. Compiled by CHARLES PENDLE- 
BURY, M.A. (A KEY, 5s., ia the press.) 
Consisting of 140 Papers, each containing seven 
straightforward questions, and a collection of 357 more 
difficult problems. By combining one of the papers 
| with a few selected problems, it will be found easy to 





SCIENCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Pait I. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 28. 6d. (Just 


published.) Compiled by R. BF. STEEL, M.A. - 
tord Grammar School. "> 8 vols, eee 


NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 

ith Introduction, Summary. Grammatical Peculi- 

arities, &c. By T. DUFF BARNETT. B.A. Lond., 
Second Master in the Brighton Grammar Schocl. 
Specially adapted for the Local and Preliminary 
Exams. Crown 8vo, 1s. each. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Tempest ements L Lane 
Henry the Fifth, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice. 

The notes are comprebensive and concise.” 


Educational Times. 
** Comprehensive, practical, and relia ble.”—Schoslmaster. 


Cesar, The 


ocal Kxam., 1889), Macbeth, | 


form an Examination Paper of any length, and of any 

degree of difficulty that may be required. Arithmetic 
, Papers set at some of the most recent examinations 
| are appended. 


GRADUATED EXERCISES in 


ADDITION (Simple and Compound). For Com- 
mercial Certificate Examinations. By - 8. 
BEARD, F.R.G.S8., Rochester Mathematical School. 
Fcap. 4to, 1s. 


The Answers supplied, without charge, to Masters only. 


'GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMI- 


| NATION PAPERS, Compiled by A. M. M.STED- 
| MAN. Orown 8vo, 23s. 6d. 





Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srreetr, Covenr Garvan. 





MESSRS. WHITTAKER’S LIST. 


Demy 8vo, with numerous Maps, Plans, &c., 14s, 


MOROCCO. 


Journeys to the Kingdom of Fez and to the Court of 
Mulai Hassan. With Itineraries constructed by the 
Author, and a Bibliography of Morocco from 1844 to 


1887. By H. M. P. DE LA MARTINIERE, F.R.G.S., 
Member of the Geographical Society of Paris and of the 
Topographical Society of France. With a Preface hy 
Lieut.-Colonel TROTTER, 93rd Highlanders. 

“4 remarkable book on that partially explored north-west 
corner of Africa which still exhibits all the phenomena of 
low barbaric government. , . We cannot part from the 
book without once more drawing attention to its admirable 
route maps and plans of cities, and the useful list of pub- 
lished works, maps and charts at the end of the volume.” 

Spectator, 

‘“‘He had exceptional opportunities of making himself 
acquainted with the facts of social life in Morocco; and in a 
simple, graphic, and clever narrative he describes exactly 
what he saw.”—Nature. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The WORKING and MANAGEMENT 
of an ENGLISH RAILWAY. 


By GEORGE FINDLAY, Lieut.-Colonel Engineer and 
Railway Volunteer Staff Corps, Assoc.Inst.C.E., General 
Manager of the London and North-Western Railway. 
With numerous illustrations. 
‘* Mr. Findlay has provided a lucid account of the methods 
by which the vast system of communications is maintained 
in England,”’— Morning Post, 





Cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d, 


DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGF, 


AND 
KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND, 


INCLUDING all the TITLED CLASSES, for 1889. 

This differs from all other Peerages in—I. Its low price. 
II. Its enlarged contents. III. Its facility of reference, 

** As carefully and as conscientiously edited as ay i 

: imes. 

‘The great merit of the work lies in its brevity, and in the 
mass of information it provides.”—Morning Post. 

**¢ Dod’ is an invaluable servant.”—Daily News, 

‘As a handy work of reference ‘Dod’ maintains its 
superiority over more bulky volumes,”—Athenewm. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 


RECITS MILITAIRES. From Valmy 
(1792) to the Siege of Paris (1870). Edited with English 


Notes and Biographical Notices, by A. BARRERE, 
Gflicier de 1'Instruction Publique, Professor of French, 
R.M.A., Woolwich. 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT- 
MAKING for AMATEURS. A Practical Handbook, 
By S. R. BOTTONE. With 60 Illustrations. Third 
Edition, Enlarged by a Chapteron Telephones. Cloth, 3s. 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE SPECIALISTS’ SERIES, 


HYDRAULIC MOTORS: Turbines 


and Pressure Engines. For the Use of Engineers, 
Manufacturers, and Students, By G. R. BODMER, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. With numerous illustrations. 14s, 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS of 


ELECTRICITY. By THOMAS H, BLAKESLEY, M.A., 
M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition, enlarged. 4s, 6d. 


A TREATISE on MANURES. By 


Dr. A.B. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C.S., Principal 
and Lecturer on Chemistry in the School of Science, 
Lincoln, With illustrations. Crown 8vyo, 7s. 6d, 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, wide large post Svo, 
10s. 6 
A DICTIONARY OF PARISISMS AND FRENCH SLANG. 


ARGOT and SLANG. A New French 


and English Dictionary of the Cant Words, Quaint 
Expressions, Slang Terms, and Flash Phrases used in the 
High and Low Life of Old and New Paris. By A. 
BARRERE, Officier de I’Insiruction Publique, Professor 
R.M. Academy, Woolwich. 

The Work treats of the cant of thieves; The jargon of 
Parisian roughs ; the military, naval, parliamentary, acade- 
mical, legal, and freemasons’ slang ; or that of the workshop. 
the studio, the stage, the boulevards, the demi monde. 

“« Almost essential to the English reader of the works of 
such an old poet az Villon, or of the books produced by the 
new naturalistic school.”—Manchester Examiner and Tiines. 





*,* A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of Messrs. WIIIT- 
TAKER’S Publications free to applicants. 


London; WHITTAKER & Co., Paternoster-square. 
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